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^^SKINKING"  OP.  ''STINKING'? 

A  Bibliographical  Study 
of  the  1787  Edinburgh  Edition  of  Burns'  Poems 

Edwin  Wolf  2nd 


r  I  ^HERE  are  few  common  books  of  English  liter?iture  over 
A  which  there  has  been  more  inconclusive  disagreement, 
bibhographically  speaking,  than  the  1787  Edinburgh  edition  of 
Robert  Burns'  Pcems.  Arbitrarily  seizing  upon  the  variant  read- 
ings, skinJdng  and  slinking,  on  page  263  for  special  notice,  bibliog- 
raphers have  variously  designated  two  editions,  impressions,  or 
issues  b-j,  the  spelling  which  there  appears,  but  there  has  been  no 
final  agreement  as  to  which  was  tlie  earlier,  or  whether  the  two 
forms  represent  separate  printings  or  merely  two  states  of  a  single 
printing. 

I'iic  earliest  writers'  on  the  subject  gave  the  matter  but  passing 
notice,  agreeing  generally  diat  there  were  two  printings.  How- 
ever, when  the  increasing  \'alue  of  the  book  gave  it  more  im- 
portance, statements  began  to  appear  of  a  dehnitive  nature.  In 
spite  of  the  opinions  expressed  before,  the  cataloguer  of  the  Hoe 
sale  described  lot  558  as: 

First  Ed[Nburgh  Edition',  and  first  issue  with  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh 
spelt  "Bo.vburgh,"   and   the  misprints  "sdnking"   and  "Haggis"   on 

p.  263,= 

an  implication  that  the  errors  were  corrected  in  the  course  of  a 
single  printing.  In  contradiction,  and  reverting  to  the  earlier 
conclusions,  Seymour  de  Ricci  in  The  Book  Colltclor^s  Guide,  which 
was  for  years  a  bibliographical  vade  mecum,  wrote: 

As  discovered  by  Miss  Bartlett,  there  are  two  editions  (not  as  usually 
believed  two  issues),  the  earlier  having  amongst  other  variants  the  cor- 
rect spelling  skiriking  not  stinking  on  p.  263,  line  13.  The  whole  book  has 
been  set  up  twice,  except  the  preliminary  leaves  of  which  there  is  only 
one  printing;  the  misprint  Boxburgh  for  Roxburgh  in  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers was  corrected  during  the  printing.^ 

One  would  expect  that  dictum  to  have  received  acceptance, 
but  when  the  Chew  library  was  sold,  the  catalogue,  witli  an 
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introduction  by  Miss  Bartlett,  who  had  been  Mr.  Chew's 
librarian,  gave  the  following  information: 

Bibliographers  have  considered  that  there  was  one  Edinburgh  Edition  | 
in  two  issues.  We  have  carefully  compared  the  so-called  issues  and  findi 
that   the  book  was  entirely  reprinted  and  issued  in  two  editions  by ) 
Creech  in  1787.  The  reason  for  the  rr:;printing  was  that  the  number  of  i 
Subscribers  was  so  large  that  Burns  was  obliged  to  print  a  second  set 
of  the  sheets  of  the  text:  the  preliminary  matter  was  not  reprinted.  \Ve| 
believe  this  to  be   the  First  Edinburgh  Edition,   with  the  misprint 
"stinking,"  afterwards  corrected  to  "skinking."  The  edition  has  the 
following  spellings:  [and  there  follows  a  list  of  variants  on  pages  9,  10, 
18,  27,  185,  241,  256,  and  263].^ 

The  conviction  carried  by  this  note  may  be  judged  by  the  price 
of  S210  realized  for  the  stinking  variant,  compared  to  S80  for  the 
skinking  one,  when  the  two  were  in  similar  physical  condition. 

By  and  large,  this  order  of  precedence  and  standard  of  values 
became  accepted,  and  the  Chew  note  has  remained  the  pattern 
for  booksellers  and  auctioneers  up  to  the  present.^  However,  the 
judgment  did  not  remain  completely  unchallenged.  Snyder,  in 
his  recent  authoritative  biography  of  Burns,  after  giving  some  of 
the  history  of  the  publication  of  the  edition,  wrote: 

So  after  the  type  had  been  distributed  it  was  all  re-set,  and  in  this 
second  form  the  line  accidcntly  appeared  thus: 

Auld  Scotland  wants  nae  stinkinp  ware.  . , 

In  addition  to  this  proof-reader's  blunder,  there  were  other  minor  | 
differences  between  the  two  forms,  some  apparently  due  to  Burns  \ 
himself,  and  some  to  the  carelessness  of  Smellie's  workmen.  No  public 
mention  was  made  of  these  facts,  however,  and  the  book  was  finally  > 
given  to  the  world  on  April  21,  1787,  without  any  reference  to  the  fact  I 
that  it  was  appearing  in  two  forms. ^ 

So,  while  the  question  of  issue  or  edition  seemed  resolved,  no 
agreement  had  been  reached  as  to  priority.  Furthermore  it  w;is 
stated  that  the  whole  book  had  been  reprinted,  except  for  the 
preliminary    matter,    and    it    was    implied    that    the    misprint  I 
Boxburgh  did  exist  in  corrected  form. 

The  first  reasoned  attempt  to  establish  the  priority  and  to  cor- 
rect certain  previous  errors  was  made  by  the  cataloguer  of  John! 
Drinkwatcr's  copies  of  both  variants  which  were  offered  for  sale 
as  part  of  the  Hogan  library.  The  long  note,  partially  written 
from   Drinkwatcr's   ov/n   annotations,    contained   among  othtrj 
valuable  comments  the  following  significant  passage: 
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These  two  issues  exhibit  numerous  textual  and  typographiccJ  variations 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  text.  Both  retain  the  misspelling  "Boxburgh" 
for  "Roxburgh"  in  the  list  of  subscribers,  however,  and  the  preliminary 
pages  appear  not  to  have  been  revised.  After  p.  274  the  sheets  appear 
to  be  of  the  same  impression.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that,  as  Drink- 
water  says,  "late  in  the  printing  of  the  1st  impression  Creech  saw  that 
the  demand  would  run  to  a  2nd,  and  printed  extra  copies  of  the  later 
sheets,  and  so  did  not  have  to  reset  these."' 

Here,  then,  the  Boxburgh  ghost  is  laid,  and  the  erroneous  state- 
ment that  the  whole  book,  e.xcept  for  preliminaries,  was  reprinted 
corrected.  Further moi-e,  type  differences  are  pointed  out,  which 
led  the  cataloguer  to  believe  that  the  skiriking  variant  may  have 
been  the  earlier.  This  note,  together  with  the  accessibility  of  the 
six  copies  in  the  possession  of  the  Rosenbach  Company,  stimu- 
lated my  investigation,  and  in  support  of  the  cataloguer  of  the 
Hogan  sale,  I  believe  I  can  offer  more  definite  evidence. 

BURNS'  EVIDENCE 

In  the  letters  of  Burns  himself  is  a  fairly  satisfactory  chronicle 
of  the  printing  of  this  edition.  On  13  December  1786,  he  wrote 
John  Ballantine,  "I  am  nearly  agreed  with  Creech  to  print  my 
book;  and,  I  suppose,  I  will  begin  on  monday  [18  December]."* 
The  agreement,  howe\'er,  must  have  been  reached  almost  imme- 
diately, for  on  14  Dec;ember  Creech  advertised  the  book  as  "in 
press,  to  be  published  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  author."^  The 
complete  printing  of  1787  was  for  Burns'  sole  benefit.  He  paid 
the  printer  Smellie  and  the  bookbinder  Scot,  and  Creech  acted 
only  as  his  agent,'"  making  his  profit  from  the  five  hundred 
copies''  for  which  he  subscribed  at  the  subscription  price  of  six 
shillings  and  which  he  could  sell  at  the  non-subscriber's  price  of 
seven  shillings.'^  Snyder'-*  suggested  that  he  may  also  have  re- 
ceived some  commissions  for  having  acted  as  agent,  but  Creech 
did  not  enter  into  negotiations"  for  the  sale  of  the  copyright  until 
17  April  1787,  after  the  completion  of  this  edition,  did  not  sign 
the  agreement  until  23  October,  and  did  not  pay  Burns  the  con- 
tract price  of  100  guineas  until  30  May  1788.  So  that,  while 
Burns  received  no  money  for  subsequent  editions,  he  was  the  sole 
direct  beneficiary  of  the  sale  of  the  Edinburgh  edition  of  1787. 

On  14  January  1787  Burns  again  wrote  Ballantine,  "I  have 
this  day  corrected  my  152'*  page  [the  last  page  of  sheet  S],"'^ 
which  shows  that  composition  had  been  going  on  at  the  rate  of 
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about  150  pages  a  month,  and  that  Burns  was  correcting  proo[ 
currently.  A  little  over  a  month  later,  on  24  February,  he  again 
wrote  Ballantine,  "I  will  soon  be  with  you  now,  in  guid  blad 
prent;  in  a  week  or  ten  days  at  farthest.  I  am  oblidged,  against 
my  own  wish,  to  print  subscribers'  names;  so  if  any  of  my  Ayr 
friends  have  subscription  bills,  they  must  be  sent  in  to  Creecli 
directly."^^  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  composition  had[i 
continued  at  a  fairly  steady  rate,  for,  if  we  assume  that  another 
150  pages  had  been  printed  by  then,  the  text  ending  on  page  343 
would  indeed  have  been  completed  in  about  ten  days. 

At  this  point,  some  time  at  the  end  of  February  or  beginning 
of  March,  a  delay  occurred  which  put  off  the  date  of  publication, 
The  subscriptions  had  been  coming  in,  and  the  number  must 
have  astounded  author,  printer  and  publisher.  Printing  would 
have  been  stopped  while  they  tried  to  decide  how  many  copies 
would  be  needed;  Creech,  experienced  in  the  ways  of  bookselling, 
may  have  suggested  that  they  wait  a  week  or  so  and  see  what 
further  posts  brought  in.  Apparently,  this  is  about  what  hap- 
pened. On  22  March  Burns  wrote  Mrs.  Dunlop,  "I  have  today 
corrected  the  last  proof  sheet  of  my  poems,  and  have  now  only  the 
Glossary  and  subscribers  names  to  print. — Printing  this  last  is 
much  against  my  will,  but  some  of  my  friends  whom  I  do  not 
chusc  to  thwart  will  have  it  so.— I  have  both  a  second  and  a 
third  Edition  going  on  as  the  second  was  begun  with  too  small  a 
number  of  copies. — The  whole  I  have  printed  is  three  thousand."" 
In  another  month  the  book  was  bound  and  ready  for  delivery. 
On  15  April  Burns  again  wrote  Mrs.  Dunlop,  'T  come  abroad  in 
print,  for  certain,  Wedenesday  [18  April], "^*^  and  on  the  18th  he 
informed  Ballantine,  "I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  send  a  hundred 
copies  of  my  book  to  your  care."^^ 

This,  then,  is  a  pretty  complete  story  of  what  happened,  the 
elements  of  which  are,  that  as  an  unexpected  number  of  sub- 
scriptions came  in,  it  was  decided  at  one  point,  approximately 
page  300  in  accordance  with  the  rate  of  composition  indicated,  to 
increase  the  edition,  and  since  these  first  three  hundred,  more  or 
less,  pages  had  already  been  printed  it  was  necessary  to  reprint 
that  section.  As  a  matter  of  course  everything  printed  after  the 
decision  v/as  reached  would  be  in  the  larger  quantity,  and  would 
exist  in  only  one  printing.  Since  it  was  the  common  practice  c^f 
printers  to  print  preliminary  matter  last,  the  title,  dedicatory  letter, 
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and  list  of  subscribers  would  also  be  of  one  printing  only.  This 
much  may  be  conjectured  from  Burns'  account  of  what  happened. 

THE  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  EVIDENCE 

The  bibliographical  evidence  bears  out  the  essential  facts 
distilled  from  Burns'  letters.  The  text  from  its  beginning  on  page 
[9]  to  page  288,  Avith  the  exception  of  pages  265  to  272  (Kk),  was 
completely  reprinted,  and  these  pages  exist  in  two  distinct 
editions.  Pages  265  to  272,  all  after  page  288,  and  the  preliminary 
matter  exist  in  only  a  single  printing.  Here  is  the  best  place  to 
clear  up  the  terminology — issue,  impression,  or  edition — and  the 
meaning  of  priority.  McKerrow  writes  of  conditions  exactly  like 
those  presented  by  this  book: 

Occasionally  even  before  the  printing  of  a  book  was  finished,  or  imme- 
diately on  publication  and  before  the  final  sheets  were  distributed,  it 
became  apparent  to  the  publisher  that  the  demand  was  greater  than 
he  had  anticipated.  In  such  a  case  the  best  plan  would  obviously  be  to 
print  additional  copies  of  sheets  still  in  type  and  re-set  those  which  had 
been  distiibuted.  We  may  then  get  two  issues  (or  editions),  part  of 
which  is  from  the  same  setting-up  of  type  and  part  from  different 
settings.  ...  In  all  such  cases  as  these,  I  think  we  may  quite  fairly 
speak  of  separate  editions,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  parts  of  the  book  are 
really  only  separate  impressions.-^ 

I  shall  follow  McKerrow's  definition  and  call  these  two  different 
forms;  of  the  book  editions.  As  for  priority,  I  talk  only  of  priority  in 
printing,  for  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  edition  was 
bound  first,  and  it  may  be  assumitd  that  they  were  published 
simultaneously,  the  printer  and  publisher  m.aking  no  differentia- 
tion between  the  two  editions. 

The  second  printing  of  the  reprinted  pages  was  almost  a  letter 
for  letter  reprint  of  the  first,  and  was  unquestionably,  from  the 
extremely  close  relationship  that  it  bears  to  the  first  and  the 
practical  method  of  recomposing  from  print  rather  than 
manuscript,  set  from  sheets  of  the  first  printing.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  seems  logical  that  Burns  would  not  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  correct  proof  in  the  second  printing,  for  he  had 
incorporated  all  his  corrections  and  changes  in  the  first.  Dar- 
ing the  composition  of  the  second  certain  slight  variations  were 
inevitable,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  represent  a  more  or  less 
correct  state  of  the  text.  An  examination  of  the  variants  shows 
that  most  of  the  difi'erences  are  matters  of  taste  or  habit — chiefly 
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punctuation  and  capitalization— and  that  occasionally  the  second 
printing  is  an  improvement  over  the  first,  indicating  that  Burns 
hke  the  rest  of  us,  was  not  able  to  catch  every  slip  in  proof  The 
result  IS  that  better  or  worse  readings  occur  haphazardly  in  both 
printings,  and  that  the  misprint  stinking  for  skinking,  which  ha 
unaccountably  been  elevated  to  the  stature  oi  the  point,  is  mereK 
one  of  scores  of  similar,  accidental  variations. 

It  is,  I  feel,  possible  from  the  bibliographical  evidence  to  recoc 
struct  certain  details  of  the  printing,  and  establish  the  order  of  the 
two  editions.  The  existence  of  the  invariant  Kk  shows  that  the 
book,  although  on  octavo  paper,  was  printed  by  half-sheet  im 
position  that  is  four  leaves  to  a  gathering,  a  practice  not  unusu^ 
m  the^lSth  century.-  Also,  since  Kk  is  invariant,  it  would  seem 
that  the  book  was  printed  on  at  least  two  presses  simultaneously 
.    lor,  while  the  composition  must  have  proceeded  in  order  pa-e  by 
page,  one  press  had  apparcndy  completed  the  printing  of  LI  and 
Mm  and  the  type  distributed  before  the  decision  to  increase  the 
edition  was  made,  whereas  Kk  in  another  press  had  not  bee. 
completed  or  had  just  been  completed  and  not  distributed    I  air 
aware  that  the  same  result  could  have  occurred  if  the  compositor 
had  been  several  sheets  ahead  of  a  single  press,  and  the  pressman 
by  chance  picked  up  LI  and  Mm  before  Kk,  but  this,  although  1 
admit  Its  possibility,  seems  unlikely  in  view  of  the  fact  that  at 
least  two  presses  were  used  when  the  reprinting  was  commenced. 
As  lar  as  the  composition  was  concerned,  it  was  necessary  to 
reset  a  considerable  number  of  pages  while  a  portion  of  the 
manuscript  still  remained  to  be  set.  Since  Burns  says  specifically 
that  he  had  "both  a  second  and  third  Edition  goino-  on  "  it  is 
evident  that  the  work  on  the  theretofore  unset  portion  continued 
simultaneously  with  the  resetting  and  reprinting  of  the  already 
printed  portion.   Therefore,   that  printing  of  the  first  portion 
which  has  certain  type  similarities  to  the  second  portion  cannot 
have  been  set  simultaneously  with  the  second  portion,  and  must 
therefore  be  the  earlier  printing.  What  must  have  been  done  was 
that  the  compositor  at  one  case^^  who  had  set  direcdy  from  the 
authors   manuscript   condnued    to   do   so,    and   another  com- 
positor,  working  from  another  case,  began  the  resetting. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  type  differences,  slight  thou-h 
they  are,  are  of  primary  importance  in  deciding  which  of  the  two 
printings  of  the  first  part  was  the  earlier.  The  type  used  in  these 
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two  printings  does  show  variations  which  indicate  that,  although 
the  same  face-''  of  type  was  used  for  both,  the  type  came  from  two 
different  cases.  This  is  most  apparent  in  the  unusual  characters, 
the  boldface  and  itahc,  used  in  headings,  proper  names  and 
tides  throughout.  The  T,  mentioned  in  the  Hogan'description,^^ 
is  one  of  these.  The  swash  T  was  used  with  only  one  exception 
(as  far  as  I  have  discovered,  on  page  40)  in  the  first  printing  of 
the  first  part  and  in  the  only  printing  of  the  second  part.  In  the 
second  printing  some  swash  T's  were  used,  but  about  half 
the  time  a  straight  T  appears.  The  J  is  another  example. 
In  the  first  printing  it  is  the  J  with  the  crosspiece  higher  on  the 
body  of  the  letter,  shown  in  Plate  I;  and  in  the  second  edition 
that  shown  in  Plate  11.  In  the  first  printing  an  M  was  used  with 
uprights  parallel;  in  the  second  the  uprights  slope  to  an  angle.  The 
A'  of  the  first  has  straight  arms;  in  the  second  it  is  a  swash  K.  More 
striking  is  the  frequent  use  in  the  second  printing  of  a  bold-faced 
type  for  titles  considerably  thicker  and  heavier  than  that  which 
app(;ars  regularly  in  the  first  printing.  The  larger  capitals  which 
begin  each  poem  are  quite  regular  in  the  first  printing,  but  of 
mixed  fonts  in  the  second.  In  every  case  the  types  used  in  the  first 
printing  of  the  first  part  appear  consistenUy  in  the  second  part. 

Plowever,  in  six  sheets  of  the  second  printing  types  used  in  the 
first  printing  also  appear.  Ff,  Gg,  Hh,  li,  LI  and  Mm"^  seem,  by 
the  above  noted  type  variations,  to  have  been  set  both  times  from 
the  same  case.  If  the  compositor  who  continued  on  with  his  work 
to  the  end  of  the  book  had  finished  before  the  second  compositor 
had  completed  the  resetting,  it  would  have  been  practical  for  the 
first  to  divide  up  the  remaining  work  with  the  second.  The  conse- 
quence would  have  been  that  the  first  compositor  took  the  last  six 
remaining  sheets  to  reset.  Another  possibility  is  that  since  the 
type  of  Kk  had  not  been  distributed  before  the  decision  to 
increase  the  edition  had  been  reached,  but  that  of  li,  LI  and  Mm 
had,  to  avoid  the  confusion  of  a  single  sheet  completed,  dried, 
and  folded  out  of  order,  the  first  compositor  back-tracked  several 
sheets  before  he  continued  on  with  the  rest  of  his  work. 

Some  copies  suffered  from  the  normal  irregularities  which 
happen  in  any  printing-shop,  or  perhaps  from  the  confusion 
attendant  upon  the  interruption  of  regular  procedure.  In  Rosen- 
bach  5  the  first  part  up  to  and  including  Ff  is  the  second 
edition;  Gg,  Hh,  li,  and  LI  are  the  first  edition,  Mm  the  second 
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edition,  and  of  course  Kk  and  all  after  Mm  the  only  edition 
Furthermore,  although  the  Edinburgh  edition  of  1793-^  seems  toj 
have  been  printed  from  a  copy  of  the  first  edition,  except  for 
minor  variations  elsewhere,  it  follows  the  second  edition  in  R  and 
Ee.  Mixed  sheets  are  not  unusual,  because  there  was  no  eflfort 
made  on  the  part  of  the  printer  to  separate  varying  sheets  and 
gather  them  consistently,  and  consistent  or  inconsistent  sheets 
were  bound  as  accident  or  chance  brought  them  together.  Con- 
sequendy  copies  of  the  1787  Edinburgh  edition  should  be  checked 
sheet  by  sheet  to  establish  complete  purity  of  edition. 

In  brief  my  conclusions  are  (1)  that  there  were  two  editions  of 
the  book,  with  A-Ii,  I.I  and  Mm  printed  twice  and  the  rest  of  the 
book  only  once;  (2)  that  the  edition  showing  the  variants  as 
listed  in  Appendix  I,  including  skinking  on  page  263,  was  that  first 
printed;  and  (3)  that  copies  may  exist  with  occasional  mixed 
sheets  in  an  otherwise  consistent  copy. 


Appendix  I:  Key  \' 

ariants^'  in  each 

of  the  sheets  which  e 

two  printings: 

I 

II 

A 

P- 
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line  2 

o' 

of 

B 

P- 

20 

line  1 1 

dull  an' 

dull,  an' 

C 

P- 

27 

line  7 

rnysel 

niysell 

D 

P- 

37 

title 

[swash  7"] 

[straight  T] 

E 

P- 

47 

line  2 

an' 

and 

F 

P- 

53 

line  1 

O  Wives  be 

O  Wives!  be 

G 

P- 

61 

line  9 

Ev'n 

E'en 

H 

P- 

67 

line  22 

heartfelt 

heart-felt 

I 

P- 

73 

Icist  line 

ugly,  Gothic 

ugly  Gothic 

K 

P- 

87 

line  12 

gospel  kail 

goipel-kail 

L 

P- 

93 

last  line 

Hc're 

Here 

M 

P- 

97 

line  11 

Oh! 

O! 

N 

P- 

109 

line  2 

taen 

ta'cn 

O 

P- 

115 

line  9 

sterling 

Sterling 

P 

P- 

123 

line  6 

Potentate  o'  W — 

Potentate  o'    II' 

Q 

P- 

133 

line  3 

expel 

expell 

R 

P- 

144 

line  3 

heaped 

heapct 

S 

P- 

146 

line  8 

aiblins 

ablins 

T 

P- 

156 

line  8 

ance 

ciince 

U 

P- 

165 

note 

<          ) 

<(         )> 

X 

P- 

169 

line  4 

An'  .  .  .  and 

And  .  .  .  an' 

Y 

P- 

179 

line  5 

day,  I 

day  I 

Z 

P- 

187 

line  18 

Parntch 

Ponitch 

Aa 

P- 

193 

line  12 

GOD 

God 

Bb 

P- 

208 

line  10 

well 

we'll 

Cc 

P- 

210 

line  5 

I,  here  wha  sit, 

I  here  wha  sit 

Dd 

P- 

224 

line  3 

wand'red 

wander'd 

Ee 

P- 

231 

line  2 

winter-day 

Winter-day 

Ff 

P- 

235 

line  16 

thee 

Thee 

Gg 

P- 

241 

line  1 

Thou 

THOU 

Hh 

P- 

252 

line  1 

Lang 

LANG 

li 

P- 

263 

line  13 

skinking 

stinking 

LI 

P- 

279 

line  11 

thirl' d 

thriU'd 

Mm 

P- 

283 

line  3 

But  gif 

But,  gif 
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Appendix  II:  The  Make-up  of  the  copies^  collated  according  to 
key  variants: 

Copies  with  sheets  of  first  edition  throughout:  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (calf  by  Nelson),  Rosenbach  1  (original  boards,  uncut),  Rosen- 
bach  2  (contemporary  calf,  presentation  from  Burns  to  Andrew  Aiken), 
Morgan  1  (brown  morocco  by  Duprez  Lahey),  NYPL  1  (original 
boards,  uncut,  with  inscription  IV.S.  77S7,  Berg),  NYPL  2  (red  morocco, 
uncut,  by  Riviere,  James  M.  Barrie-Berg),  NYPL  3  (contemporary 
calf.  Berg),  Huntington  1  (red  morocco  by  Bedford,  A.  C.  Lamb- 
Halsey),  Harvard  1  (Bcasley),  Harvard  2  (blue  morocco,  G.  B.  White). 

Copies  with  sheets  of  second  edition  consistently:  Ro.^nbach  3  (con- 
temporary calf,  Wm.  Currie),  Rosenbach  4  (contemporary  sheep, 
Margaret  Moncrieff),  Morgan  2  (contemporary  Spanish  calf),  NY'PL  4 
(original  boards,  uncut,  Lenox),  NYPL  5  (half  calf,  with  inscription, 
"The  Blanks  in  this  Edition  were  filled  \ip  by  Burns's  own  hand  the 
first  year  he  settled  in  Dumfries-shire — Wm.  Burnside,"  Berg),  NYPL  6 
(original  boards,  uncut.  Berg),  Huntington  2  (original  calf,  with  names 
filled  in  by  Burns,  Church-Bixby),  Harvard  3  (green  morocco,  G.B. 
White),  Boston  Public. 

Copies  with  mixed  sheets:  Rosenbach  5  (contemporary  half  calf,  bound 
\\ith  Johnson's  Musical  Museum,  Vol.  II,  presentation  from  Burns  to 
Anne  Murray)  2nd  ed.  with  Gg-Ll  first  printing,  Huntington  3  (citron 
morocco  by  the  Club  Bindery,  Halsey)  2nd  ed.  with  {)p.  105  and  106, 
first  printing,  Morgan  3  (blue  morocco  by  Pratt)  preliminary  matter 
of  Edinburgh  1787  edition,  text  of  London  1787  edition). 

Of  twenty-two  copies  compared,  ten  were  first  editions,  nine  second 
editions,  and  three  mixed.  Probably  Morgan  3  should  be  excluded,  for 
unless  other  copies  similar  to  it  are  discovered  which  might  indicate 
that  Creech  printed  extra  copies  of  the  preliminary  matter  and  then 
made  an  agreement  with  the  London  publisher  to  buy  sheets  of  the 
text,  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  sophisticated  volume.  The  same  may  be 
true  of  Eluntington  3  which  is  also  in  a  modern  binding.  From  this  slight 
survey  of  a  fraction  of  the  extant  copies  it  would  seem  that  there  were 
as  many  copies  of  the  first  printing  as  the  second  printing,  but  that 
to  eke  out  the  maximum  number  of  copies  Creech  completed  certain 
copies  of  the  second  printing  with  extra  sheets  of  the  fust,  or  that  some 
copies  became  mixed  accidentally  in  the  process  of  gathering,  or  that 
some  copies  in  modern  bindings  are  sophisticated.  It  might  be  inter- 
esting to  obtain  additional  data  on  the  make-up  of  extant  copies, 
and  if  readers  who  own  copies  of  this  edition  v.ill  furnish  me  with 
information  I  shall  be  glad  to  compile  it  and  add  a  note  in  a  later  issue 
of  this  jniblication. 
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NOTES 

1.  James  M'Kie,  The  Bibliography  of  Robert  Burns,  Kilmarnock,  1881, 
p.  6,  speaks  of  "a  supplementary  edition";  William  Wallace,  Tk 
Life  and  Works  oj  Robert  Burns,  edited  by  Robert  Chambers,  revised 
by  William  Wallace,  New  York,  1896,  II,  p.  412,  agrees  with  the 
findings  of  J.  Barclay  Murdoch  in  his  study  in  the  Burns  Chronicle, 
1895,  that  "there  was  but  one  edition,  and  various  impressions  of  that 
edition";  and  J.  C.  Ewing,  A  Bibliography  of  Robert  Burns,  1759—1796, 
Publications  of  the  Edinburgh  Bibliographical  Society,  1913,  IX, 
p.  63,  states  that  "it  is  undoubted  that  there  were  two  im.pres- 
sions";  but  W.  Craibe  Angus,  The  Printed  Works  of  Robert  Burns, 
Glasgow,  1899,  calls  the  stinking  variant  the  "second  issue." 

2.  Anderson  Auction  Company,  Catalogue  of  The  Library  of  Robert  Hoe, 
Part  I,  New  York,  April  24,  1911,  no.  558,  p.  102. 

3.  Seymour  de  P^icci,  The  Book  Collector\<:  Guide,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  1921,  p.  90.  In  a  letter  to  me,  dated  December  26,  1946, 
Miss  Bartlett  wrote,  "I  did  oversee  the  statement  in  de  Ricci  Book- 
Collector  Guide,  and  ray  impression  would  be  that  it  would  be  more 
accurate  than  Mr.  Chew's  sale  catalogue  but  I  can  not,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  remember  the  exact  differences — I  did  find  two 
editions  not  issues,  and  no  one  had  noted  it  before,  and  I  never  saw 
a  copy  with  Roxburgh  in  it." 

4.  Anderson  Galleries,  7  he  Library  of  the  late  Beverly  Chew,  Part  I,  New 
York,  December  18,  1924,  lot  56,  p.  22,  The  note  to  the  skinking 
edition,  lot  57,  p.  23,  notes  that  Boxburgh  is  invariant. 

5.  Wliile  there  was  never  complete  unanimity,  after  the  Chew  sale, 
the  variants  were  usually  called  editions,  and  the  stinking  edition  was 
giv'cn  priority.  As  examples  I  cite  only  the  following  key  sales  which 
followed  the  Chew  pattern:  Anderson  Galleries,  The  Library  of 
Jerome  Kern,  Part  I,  New  York,  January  7,  1929,  nos.  142-3,  pp.  39- 
40;  Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  Inc.,  The  Renowned  Library  of  the  Late 
John  A.  Spoor,  Part  I,  New  York,  April  26,  1939,  no.  103,  p.  90; 
Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  Inc.,  The  Entire  Collection  of  the  Late  John 
Gribbel,  Part  I,  New  York,  October  30,  1940,  nos.  115-16,  pp.  36-8, 
and  Part  IV,  May  7,  1945,  no.  70,  p.  15.  It  .should  be  noted  that 
the  euphemistic  attitude  of  cataloguers  sometimes  permitted  them 
to  describe  the  skinking  edition  as  the  "First  Edinburgh  Edition" 
if  it  appeared  in  a  sale  alone,  and  as  the  "Second  Edinburgh 
Edition"  or  "Second  Issue"  if  it  appeared  \vith  a  copy  of  the 
stinking  edition. 

6.  Franklyn  Bliss  Snyder,  The  Life  of  Robert  Burns,  New  York,  1932, 
p.  223. 

7.  Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  Inc.,  The  Frank  J.  Hogan  Library,  Part  II, 
New  York,  April  24,  1945,  no.  109,  pp.  34-7.  Immediately  follow- 
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ing  this  excellent  note,  no.  110,  p.  37,  a  copy  of  the  skulking  edition, 
is  described  as  "Generally  considered  to  be  the  Third  Edition  (the 
Second  Edinburgh  Edition;  or  more  correcdy  the  Second  Impres- 
sion of  the  First  Edinburgh  Edition)." 

8.  J.  De  Lancey  Ferguson  (cd.),  The  Letters  of  Robert  Burns,  Oxford, 
^1931,  I,  p.  57. 

9.  Wallace,  op.  cit.,  Edinburgh,  1896,  II,  p.  22. 

10.  Ferguson,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  58,  to  Robert  Aiken,  16  December  1786, 
"1  have  found  in  Ivr  Creech,  who  is  my  agent  forsooth,  and  M"" 
Smellie  who  is  to  be  my  Printer,  that  honor  and  goodness  of  heart 
which  I  always  expect  in  \r  Aiken's  friends." 

11.  Robert  Burns,  Poems,  Chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect,  Edinburgh,  1787, 
p.  xviii. 

12.  Ferguson,  op.  cit.,  1,  p.  91,  to  Patison,  17  May  1787,  "You  will 
please  remember  that  non-subscribers  pay  six  shillings,  this  is 
Creech's  profit;  but  those  who  have  subscribed,  though  their  names 
may  have  been  neglected  in  the  printed  list  which  is  very  incorrect, 
they  are  supplied  at  subscription  price." 

13.  Snyder,  op.  cit.,  p.  222. 

14.  The  "Memorandum  of  Agreemxcnt,"  with  the  endorsements  by 
Creech  and  Burns,  is  printed  in  full  by  Snyder,  op.  cit.,  p.  224. 

15.  Ferguson,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  68. 

16.  Ferguson,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  77. 

17.  Ferguson,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  82.  The  printed  list  shows  2,867  copies 
subscribed  for,  but  a  note  at  the  end,  p.  xlvi,  says,  "Some  subscrip- 
tions are  not  yet  come  to  hand,  and  perhaps  some  have  been  mis- 
laid," a  statement  which  Burns  reiterated  several  times  in  his  letters. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Burns  speaks  of  a  second  and  a  third 
edition,  although  the  trade  considered  it  only  a  single  edition  for 
the  London  printing  of  the  same  year  was  called  the  "third  edi- 


tion." 


18.  Ferguson,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  83. 

19.  Ferguson,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  84.  In  an  advertisement  in  the  Edinburgh 
Evening  Courant,  Saturday,  14  April  1787,  the  publication  was 
announced  for  "Tuesday  next,  the  17th." 

20.  Ronald  B.  McKerrow,  An  Introduction  to  Bibliography,  Oxford, 
[1928],  pp.  178-9. 

21.  R.  W.  Chapman,  Notes  on  Eighteenth  Century  Bookbuilding,  The 
Library,  4th  Series,  IV,  1923,  p.  166, 

22.  The  importance  is,  of  course,  not  in  the  compositor  but  the  case  of 
type  used. 
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23.  It  is  very  difficult  to  establish  the  use  of  a  completely  different  fon 
of  the  same  face,  but  this  is  what  I  feel  was  done.  The  impression  i 
of  the  t)'pe  of  the  second  edition  appears  to  be  slightly  thicker  aiuji 
blacker  than  that  of  the  first,  Avhich  might  mean  that  a  newer  for.t 
had  been  used. 

24.  See  note  7. 

25.  The  swash  T  appears  on  pp.  233,  234,  243,  257,  273,  278,  and  285, 
in  fact,  everywhere  a  T  is  used,  except  on  page  248.  J,  Ad,  and  K 
appear  without  exception  as  in  the  first  printing,  and  the  use  of  the 
heavier  bold-faced  heading  type  stops  on  the  last  page  of  Ee.  I  have 
designated  one  state  of  these  sheets  the  first  and  the  other  the 
second,  although  in  these  sheets  there  are  no  type  diflerences,  be- 
cause with  a  single  exception  all  copies  1  have  collated  with  the 
second  printing  of  the  previous  sheets  consistently  have  my  so-called 
second  printing  of  these. 

26.  A  collation  of  the  London  edition  of  1787  shows  that  it,  again  with 
a  few  very  minor  variations,  was  printed  from  the  second  edition, 
The  copy  from  which  the  London  edition  was  printed  was  exhibited 
in  the  Burns  Exhibition  of  1896,  and  the  stinking  reading  noted  by 
Ewing,  op.  at.,  p.  63. 

27.  I  found  variants  of  one  kind  or  another,  sometimes  only  in  type 
alignment,  on  every  single  page  which  exists  in  two  printings,  but 
space  limits  me  liere  to  noting  only  one  variant  in  each  sheet  for 
purposes  of  identification.  I  have  not  attempted  to  discuss  changes 
made  in  the  course  of  the  printing  of  either  edition,  which  may  have 
been  made,  and  which  represent  variant  states  of  the  editions. 

28.  All  the  Rosenbach  copies  I  collated  myself,  as  well  as  the  copies  in 
the  Library  of  tiie  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Morgan 
Library,  the  latter  through  the  kindness  of  Curt  F.  Biihler.  My 
thanks  are  due  for  the  information  about  the  copies  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library  to  John  D.  Gordan,  those  in  the  Pluntington 
Library  to  Herman  R.  Mead,  those  at  Harvard  to  William  A. 
Jackson,  and  that  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  to  Zolt^n  Haraszti. 
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SOME  MANUSCRIPTS  IN 
THE  LEA  LIBRARY 

A.  C.  Howland 

THE  library  which  the  late  Henry  Charles  Lea,  historian 
of  the  Inquisition,  bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania  contains,  among  its  wealth  of  source  material  for  the 
Middle  Ages,  documents  to  which  recent  history  has  given  a 
unique  value. 

Air,  Lea  was  not  a  book  collector  in  the  usual  meaning  of 
that  term.  He  bought  only  what  he  considered  important  for 
his  own  researches.  Yet  because  of  the  breadth  of  his  interests 
and  the  thoroughness  of  his  investigations  the  library  he  collected 
is  one  of  unusual  value  for  the  scholar  in  various  fields.  In  the  vast 
array  of  citations  to  be  found  in  the  twenty-one  volumes  of  Lea's 
])ublished  writings  there  is  scarcely  a  reference  to  any  authority 
not  to  be  found  on  his  own  shelves.  The  value  of  the  library  is 
further  attested  by  the  complaints  of  some  of  his  critics  that 
certain  of  his  statements  and  judgments  are  based  on  material 
wholly  inaccessible  to  tliese  critics  because  of  its  rarity.  Yet  that 
material  is  all  here. 

Most  of  the  library  is  composed  of  printed  books,  though  a 
small  but  important  collection  of  manuscripts  will  also  be  found. 
Some  of  these  have  been  printed  in  learned  collections,  while 
others  have  never  been  published.  Among  the  latter  are  the 
thousands  of  documents  copied  from  the  archives  of  the  Spanish 
Incjuisition,  the  transcriptions  having  been  made  at  Lea's  direc- 
tion by  skillful  copyists  recommended  to  him  by  Spanish  scholars 
with  whom  he  was  in  correspondence.  This  mass  of  material  has 
as  yet  been  only  partially  indexed,  but  the  work  will  soon  be 
carried  to  completion.  The  value  of  these  transcriptions  is  much 
enhanced  by  the  fear  that  much  of  the  original  archives  may  have 
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been  destroyed  in  the  bombings  and  lootings  accompanying  thci 
recent  civil  war  in  Spain. 

In  addition  to  the  Inquisition  MSS  there  are  also  in  the  library 
some  121  bound  volumes  of  MSS  dealing  with  such  varied  topicsas  i 
the  Inquisition  in  Italy  and  Mexico,  papal  history,  moral  theology, 
canon  law,  heresy,  the  history  of  Naples,  and  other  subjects. 

For  Neapolitan  history  two  items  are  of  curious  interest— one 
dealing  with  the  conspiracy  of  the  nobles  against  King  Ferdi- 
nand  I  (Ferrante)  in  1485,  and  the  other  with  the  papal  claims 
to  jurisdiction  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

In  1484-5  the  leading  Neapolitan  nobles  conspired  to  over- 
throw Ferdinand  and  replace  him  by  the  Angevin  claimant  to 
the  throne.  In  diis  they  were  at  first  supported  secretly  by  the 
Pope  because  of  his  quarrel  with  Ferdinand  over  questions  of 
jurisdiction.  The  Pope,  however,  soon  made  a  separate  bargain 
with  the  king  and  the  conspiracy  collapsed.  The  leading  nobles, 
by  an  act  of  treachery  that  shocked  even  the  callous  consciences 
of  that  day,  were  seized  by  the  king  and  brought  to  trial  before  a 
special  royal  commission.  Four  of  them  were  promptly  beheaded 
and  later  some  of  the  others  were  put  to  death  and  the  remainder 
left  to  starve  slowly  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Castel  Nuovo.  In  an 
effort  to  justify  his  cruelty  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  rulers,  Ferdi- 
nand caused  the  records  of  the  trials  to  be  published  in  two 
pamphlets,  one  dated  1487  and  the  other  1488.  Tliese  are  among 
the  earliest  imprints  of  the  Neapolitan  press,  which  was  first 
established  in  1471. 

Both  of  these  incunabula  are  extremely  rare.  Of  the  first  (1 487) 
pamphlet  only  two  copies  were  known  in  1853,  both  in  Naples; 
one  in  the  royal  Borbonican  Library  and  the  other  the  propert>^ 
of  a  private  collector,  the  Cavaliere  Volpicella.  A  third  copy  once 
belonged  to  the  library  of  St.  Angelo  a  Nilo  of  Naples  but  has 
disappeared.  Of  the  second  (1488)  pamphlet  tAvo  printings  were 
made,  one  in  July  and  the  other  in  December  of  that  year.  Two 
copies  of  the  July  printing  have  been  reported,  one  in  tlie 
Borbonican  Library  and  the  other  in  the  Spencerian  Library  in 
Manchester,  having  been  purchased  in  1820  from  a  private  col- 
lector in  Naples.  But  one  copy  of  the  December  printing  is  known, 
the  one  belonging  to  the  Borbonican  Library.  Before  1800,  there- 1 
fore,  all  known  copies  of  both  pamphlets  appear  to  have  been  in 
Naples. 
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The  MS  in  the  Lea  Library  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  two  incunab- 
ula issued  by  Tuppo's  press  at  Naples  in  1487  and  1488.  It  is 
clearly  written  in  the  hand  of  a  professional  copyist  of  the  18th 
century  and  bears  on  the  back  of  the  volume  the  title  Congiura 
de''  Baroni.  The  second  of  the  two  documents  in  this  volume  closes 
with  the  curious  sentence:  "Impressus  est  Neapoli  die  17  De- 
cembris  1488  et  Veteri  die  14  Februarii  1731,"  that  is,  "Printed 
at  Naples  17  Dec.  1488  and  at  Vetus  [Veteri]  14  Feb.  1731 ."  This 
seems  impossible.  I  know  of  no  town  in  Italy  bearing  in  Latin 
the  name  "Vetus,"  meaning  "old";  and,  if  the  second  pamphlet 
were  really  reprinted  in  the  eighteenth  century,  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  copying  it  by  hand  at  that  date.  A  possible  explanation 
of  the  colophon  is  that  the  copyist,  wearied  with  his  340  pages  of 
transcriptions,  omitted  one  word,  so  that  the  sentence  should 
have  read:  "Impressus  est  Neapoli  die  17  Decembris  1488  et 
transcriptus  [i.e.  copied]  Veteri  die  Februarii  1731."  As  to  the 
word  Vetus,  it  is  well  known  that  Livy  used  the  name  Palaepolis 
(old  town)  to  distinguish  the  oldest  of  the  two  settlements  at 
Naples  from  Neapolis  (new  town);  and  the  Latin  equivalent, 
Vetus,  is  still  applied  to  a  section  of  Naples.  What  the  copyist 
probably  wished  to  indicate  was  that  he  did  his  work  in  the  old 
section  of  Naples  where,  indeed,  the  only  kjiown  copies  of  his 
originals  were  preserved. 

Why  these  trials  of  nearly  250  years  earlier  were  copied  in  1731 
suggests  another  episode  in  Neapolitan  history,  regarding  which 
Mr.  Lea  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  MS  material.  In  1723 
Piero  Giannone,  a  well-known  scholar  of  that  city,  published  his 
three-volume  history  of  Naples  in  which  he  strongly  supported 
the  claims  of  the  king  against  those  of  the  pope  in  their  age-long 
controversy  over  questions  of  jurisdiction.  Giannone's  history  was 
inmiediatcly  placed  on  the  Index  and  he  himself  was  tried  for 
heresy  and  found  guilty  by  the  Inquisition.  He  escaped  to  Vienna 
where  he  remained  for  eleven  years,  spending  much  of  his  time 
collecting  material  for  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  history 
in  order  to  meet  the  criticisms  and  attacks  of  his  adversaries. 
Jesuit  influence  finally  drove  him  from.  Vienna  as  it  had  earlier 
from  Naples  and  in  1734  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Venice.  In 
the  course  of  a  year,  however,  the  same  irifluences  forced  him  to 
flee  in  disguise  to  avoid  imprisonment  and  he  took  refuge  in 
Protestant  Geneva.  Here  at  Easter  time,   1736,  a  false   friend 
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persuaded  him  to  attend  a  village  celebration  across  the  horde 
in  Savoy.  While  there  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison  by 
the  King  of  Sardinia  at  the  instigation  of  his  old  enemies  and  in 
prison  he  died  twelve  years  later. 

There  may  be  a  connection  between  Giannone's  experiences 
and  our  copy  of  the  Neapolitan  trials  of  the  barons.  In  1731,  as 
we  know  from  other  sources,  Giannone  was  collecting  new  mate- 
rial for  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  history  and  may  well  have 
wished  the  records  of  these  trials  for  that  purpose.  If  so,  he  would 
be  obliged  to  hire  a  copyist  to  transcribe  the  originals,  as  he  did 
not  dare  go  back  to  Naples,  from  which  he  had  been  driven  eight 
years  earlier.  This  supposition  solves  all  the  puzzles  connected 
with  our  MS,  but  it  is  only  a  theory.  There  are  no  markings  on 
the  MS  to  throw  light  on  the  subject  and  I  must  confess  the 
theory  is  somewhat  weakened,  though  by  no  means  disproved,  by 
the  fact  that  the  British  Museum  possesses  a  MS  in  an  eighteenth 
century  Italian  hand  which  it  acquired  in  1859  and  which  gives 
in  somewhat  abbreviated  form  the  contents  of  the  first,  or  1487, 
pamphlet.  As  to  the  second  pamphlet  printed  in  December,  1488, 
no  copy  except  ours  is  known  to  exist  and  but  one  specimen  of  the 
original,  that  located  in  Naples,  has  been  reported. 

Another  set  of  MSS  in  the  Lea  Libraiy  is  of  much  importance 
for  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  This  is  the  great  collec- 
tion of  documents  made  by  Bartolommeo  Chioccarelli  in  1618  by 
royal  command,  and  is  called  Mam/ scrip ta  ad  res  NeapoUtanas 
spedantia.  Originally  in  18  large  folio  volumes  (of  which,  unfor- 
tunately, we  lack  the  first  two)  this  collection  contains  copies  of 
all  important  material  in  the  royal  archives  dealing  with  the 
delimitations  of  royal  and  papal  jurisdiction  in  southern  Italy 
from  the  13th  to  the  18th  centuries.  As  rival  claims  of  jurisdiction 
were  involved  in  so  many  matters  of  administration,  these  docu- 
ments throw  light  on  mdst  questions  of  government  during  the 
Angevin  period.  The  material  brought  together  by  Chioccarelli 
has  never  been  printed,  though  a  brief  digest  in  one  small  volume 
was  published  in  Venice  in  1721.  At  that  time  a  number  of 
defective  and  unauthorized  copies  of  the  collection  were  in  circu- 
lation in  Italy,  and  one  carefully  prepared  set  had  been  made  up 
by  command  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  sent  to  Madrid.  As  late 
as  1887  other  copies  were  in  the  National  Library  and  in  the 
state  archives  of  Naples.  Whether  they  are  still  in  existence  I  have 
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been  unable  to  learn.  I  do  not  know  of  any  set  in  this  country 
except  ours. 

The  value  of  the  Chioccarelli  collection  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  since  1943.  When  the  American  army  landed  in  Italy 
the  Germans  packed  all  the  royal  archives  of  the  Angevin  period 
in  some  680  great  cases  and  carried  them  to  a  town  in  the 
mountains  for  safekeeping.  A  short  time  thereafter  a  German 
corporal  with  a  squad  of  soldiers  appeared  and  under  orders  from 
his  captain  burned  the  whole  mass  of  documents.  Ironically,  that 
portion  of  the  royal  archives  left  in  Naples  escaped  all  damage. 
But  the  original  documents  of  the  Angevin  period  having  been 
destroyed,  little  or  nothing  now  remains  for  researchers  in  that 
period  of  south  Italian  history  except  what  is  in  print  or  what 
little  is  contained  in  Chioccarelli's  compilation,  sixteen  of  whose 
eighteen  volumes  are  in  the  Henry  Charles  Lea  Library. 
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A  BIBLIOGRAPHER  LOOKS  AT 
PHILADELPHIA 

John  E.  Alden 

A  FT£R  five  months  in  Philadelphia,  there  is  perhaps  some 
Jr\.  validity  in  recording  my  impressions  of  the  city  in  terms  of' 
books  and  libraries  and  of  its  resources  and  potentialities  for  the 
bibliographer.   At  least,   those  opinions,   if  fallacious,   may  be 
excused  as  the  errors  of  someone  new  to  Philadelphia,  things 
which  might  be  heretical  had  I  been  here  longer.  On  coming  to 
the  Univ^ersity  of  Pennsylvania  Library,  however,  I  may  view  | 
both  the  Library  and  the  city  with  a  freshness  which  on  occasion  i 
may  be  impertinent  but  which  may  also  free  me  from  taking  the 
familiar,  both  good  and  bad,  for  granted.  ) 

Fortunately,  I  had  on  arrival  no  illusions  about  the  architecture 
of  the  University  Library,  and  even  now  I  am  able  to  say  quite 
blandly  that  I  have  yet  to  see  a  worse  library  building.  Certainly 
never  has  an  institution  of  the  eminence  of  the  University  both 
needed  and  deserved  a  new  library  building  more.  Nor  has  a 
library  staff  ever  had  to  cope  with  greater  disadx^antages;  The 
abuses,  physical  and  administrative,  of  the  past  have  yet  to  be  , 
altogether  corrected.  I  have  myself  hitherto  leaned  over  back-  1 
wards  to  avoid  a  fetichistic  worship  of  books  as  physical  objects, 
but  my  sense  of  what  is  a  decent  respect  for  them  has  caused  me  • 
dismay  at  the  sight  of  the  indifference  with  which  the  books  of 
the  University  Library  have  been  treated.  That  mxy  dismay  is 
shared  is  apparent,  and  measures  are  being  inaugurated  which 
will  repair  the  sins  of  neglect  of  the  past  in  good  part.  \ 

As  much  as  remains  to  be  done,  I  am  impressed  with  how  much 
has  been  accomplished.  Fortunately  there  is  litde  of  the  occupa- 
tional opposition  to  change  which  is  characteristic  of  librarians 
and  which  on  occasion  becomes  pathological.  If  there  is  litde 
satisfaction  with  things  as  they  are,  there  is  hope  and  conviction 
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that  the  Libraiy  is  making  up  for  lost  opportunities.  What  is 
being  done  is,  incidentally,  of  a  nature  that  is  attracting  the 
attention  of  administrators  of  other  and  greater  libraries. 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  discover  that  the  University- 
Library  has  some  very  fine  books,  of  which  it  may  well  be  proud. 
I  need  scarcely  recite  a  litany  of  its  resources — of  the  Lea  Library, 
the  Furncss  Library,  the  Singer  Collection  of  eighteenth  century 
English  fiction,  of  the  Franklin,  Whitman  and  Dreiser  collec- 
tions, or  of  the  collections  of  American  drama  and  of  American 
fiction,  which  owe  so  much  to  Professor  Quinn.  I  am  impressed 
at  being  able  casually  to  take  a  book  from  a  shelf  in  the  stacks, 
only  to  find  it  a  very  creditable  incunable.  The  discovery  of 
unrecorded  proofs  of  an  important  edition  of  Lincoln's  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
Chronicle,  v\'Ould  be  an  exciting  experience  any^vhere.  What 
similar  hidden  treasures  remain  to  be  found  I  cannot  say;  my 
experience  so  far  has  made  me  sanguine. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  disturbing  lacunae  in  the  Library's 
collection.  Recently  Mr.  John  Frederick  Lewis  gave  to  the 
Library  a  group  of  some  four  hundred  volumes  from  the  library 
of  his  gi'andfather  and  great-grandfather.  It  is  an  extremely  inter- 
esting lot,  representing  reading  tastes  in  fiction  of  the  second 
quarter  of  the  last  century.  The  surprising  fact  regarding  it  is 
that  although  most  of  the  novels  were  published  in  Philadelphia, 
very  few  of  them  were  already  in  the  University  Library.  I  \vill 
admit  that  for  the  most  part  they  constitute  American  piracies  of 
contemporary  English  works,  and  that  it  is  only  within  a  cona- 
paratively  recent  period  tliat  collectors  and  scholars  have  found 
an  interest  in  such  editions.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  they  are 
occasionally  of  considerable  importance,  and  that  this  importance 
has  been  overlooked  in  the  past  reveals  a  lack  of  imagination  and 
of  foresight.  As  an  instance  of  their  importance,  certain  of  Walter 
Scott's  novels  were  set  up  in  type  in  this  country  from  uncorrected 
advance  galleys  sent  over  from  England.  Inasmuch  as  the  English 
editions  as  finally  published  incorporate  corrections  made  by  the 
author,  the  American  editions  are  of  definite  value  in  the  differ- 
ences they  exhibit.  Nor  is  this  the  only  reason  for  collecting  such 
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editions.  In  the  case  of  the  Lewis  collection  the  books  are  in  so 
fine  a  condition  that  they  provide  excellent  examples  of  book 
production  of  the  period.  They  are  also  important  to  the  history 
of  publishing  in  Philadelphia  at  a  period  when  the  city  was  the 
leading  publishing  center  in  the  country.  That  the  University 
Library  did  not  already  have  these  works  is  most  regrettable;  the 
desirability  of  having  in  one  library  as  comprehensive  as  possible 
a  collection  of  all  the  significant  books  printed  in  Philadelphia, 
not  merely  within  the  colonial  period  but  up  to  the  present  as 
well  is,  I  am  sure,  evident. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  attitud 
of  librarians  in  the  past  when  confronted  by  gifts  of  such  material 
As  recently  as  twenty-five  years  ago  or  even  less,  such  novels 
would  not  have  been  considered  fitting  additions  to  the  Library, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  the  University  has  suffered  from  what  was 
sincerely  and  honestly  considered  good  judgment  on  the  part  of 
Library  officials.  Nonetheless,  my  own  experience  has  convinced 
me  that  a  great  library  is  sometimes  the  result  of  the  opposite, 
namely,  a  lack  of  discrimination.  Harvard's  distinguished  collec- 
tion of  Americana  is  based  in  good  measure  upon  the  Ebeling 
library,  formed  by  a  German  scholar  in  Hamburg  between  1770 
and  his  death  in  1817.  Ebeling  was  certainly  indiscriminate.  He 
apparently  pestered  and  badgered  his  American  correspondents 
into  sending  him  everything  in  print  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on.  Today  many  of  the  items  which  other  people  thought  worth- 
less at  the  time  of  their  appearance  are  known  only  in  unique 
copies  in  the  Ebeling  collection,  which  was  purchased  for 
Harvard  by  a  Boston  merchant  prince.  Colonel  Israel  Thorndike. 

Yale  similarly  will  undoubtedly  profit  immeasurably  from  the 
extensive  purchase,  sponsored  by  Wilmarth  S.  Lewis,  of  English 
material  of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  terrifying 
a  prospect  as  it  may  be,  the  indiscriminate  acquisition  of  books 
appears  to  be  the  only  way  in  which  libraries  can  be  sure  of 
meeting  the  demands  of  future  scholars.  In  contrast  with  other 
institutions,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library  has  suffered 
through  discrimination.  The  discrimination  may  not  always  have 
been  that  of  the  librarians  themselves.  It  may  also  have  been  that 
of  alumni  and  friends  who,  rather  than  giving  their  personal 
libraries  en  bloc  to  the  University,  have  themselves  made  the 
selection,  assuming  that  old  novels,  or  similar  works,  were  not  of 
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sufficient  value  to  merit  the  Library's  attention.  Instead  it  is 
sometimes  today  necessary  to  pay  ten  or  twenty  times  their 
original  cost  for  certain  novels  printed  in  Philadelphia  less  than 
a  hundred  years  ago. 

Because  the  University  already  has  strong  collections  of  Amer- 
ican drama  and  fiction,  I  hope  that  we  may  now  indulge  in  die 
indiscriminate  collecting  of  such  material.  Appalling  as  the  pic- 
ture of  such  an  accumulation  is,  the  answer  to  the  problem  of 
handling  it  lies  not  in  throwing  up  one's  hands  in  horror  and 
shaking  one's  head  at  the  great  influx  of  books,  but  in  finding 
adequate  techniques  for  handling  them,  and  through  greater 
efficiency. 

II 

It  is,  however,  only  as  a  part  of  a  larger  whole  that  I  think 
that  the  Library  of  the  University  should  be  considered.  Phila- 
delphia, of  all  the  cities  in  the  country,  presents  in  terms  of  its 
libraries  a  unique  situation,  one  which  gives  it  gi'eat  distinction 
and  tremendous  potentialities.  That  situation  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  libraries  can  and  should  be  considered  as  a  unit,  so 
that  the  resources  of  all  of  them  are,  or  ought  to  be,  available  to 
any  scholar  in  the  vicinity.  In  this,  of  course,  the  educational 
institutions  themselves  have  cooperated,  but  in  terms  of  libraries 
it  is  the  Philadelphia  Area  Union  Catalog  which  is  the  corner- 
stone. Though  there  are,  to  be  sure,  other  regional  union 
catalogs  in  this  countiy,  covering  varying  geographical  units, 
none  of  them  serves  as  concrete  and  as  immediate  a  function  as 
that  of  Philadelphia. 

I  cannot  underscore  too  heavily  how  tremendous  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  world  of  books  and  of  scholarship  the  Philadelphia 
Catalog  is.  No  one  who  has  used  it  needs  to  be  told  that  it  has  its 
defects,  but  its  positive  qualities  so  surpass  its  negative  aspects 
that  to  mention  them  is  almost  captious.  As  a  key  to  the  resources 
of  the  Philadelphia  region  the  Union  Catalog  opens  up  oppor- 
tunities greater  perhaps  than  those  of  any  other  center  in  the 
country.  I  was  going  to  except  Washington,  but  on  second 
thought  I  do  not  think  I  need  to.  Washington  does  have  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  Folger  Libraiy,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Library,  the  Surgeon  General's  Library,  and  various 
other  specialized  collections,  I  will  grant.  New  York  City  has  the 
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New  York  Public  Library,  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  the 
New- York  Historical  Society  library  and  that  of  the  Union  i 
Theological  Seminary.  Boston  does  have  the  libraries  of  Harvard, ' 
the  Athenaeum,  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  as  well  as ; 
the  Public  Library  itself.  Yet  none  of  these  cities  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  union  catalog  on  the  scale  of  that  of  Philadelphia, 
whose  libraries  themselves  are  of  first  rank.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  speak  of  the  excellent  libraries  available  in  Philadelphia,  yet !! 
there  is  a  certain  pleasure  in  recalling  them.  As  an  Americanist 
I  have  long  known  of  the  strength  of  the  Library  Company  made 
known  by  bibliographers  such  as  Hildeburn.  It  is  only  recently 
that  I  have  realized  that  the  Library  Company  is  iirxpressively 
rich  in  English  material  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  an  aspect  to  which  not  enough  attention  has  been 
called.  The  recent  bibliography  of  English  plays  of  the  1640-1700 
.period  compiled  by  Gertrude  Woodward  and  James  McMana- 
way  has,  for  instance,  overlooked  the  Library  Company,  though 
the  Philadelphia  Union  Catalog  reveals  its  great  strength  in  this 
particular  field.  'I'he  riches  of  the  Historical  Society,  though 
somewhat  more  specialized,  are  so  well  known  as  to  need  no 
praise  from  me.  Philadelphia  is  also  particularly  fortunate  in  the  ^ 
variety  and  excellence  of  its  theological  libraries  which  are,  of 
course,  of  interest  not  only  to  the  theologian  but  to  the  bibliog- 
rapher and  the  literary  and  social  historian  as  well.  It  may  be  as 
much  a  surprise  to  many  Philadelphians  as  it  was  to  me  to  find 
that  the  Crozer  Theological  Seminary  contains  numerous  unique 
items  of  early  printing  in  Arkansas,  and  is  probably  equally 
remarkable  in  other  fields.  In  science  Philadelphia  possesses  the 
collections  not  only  of  the  University  but  of  the  PVanklin  Insti- 
tute, the  American  Philosophical  Society  and  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  as  well.  For  belles  lettres  there  is  again  the  University, 
strong  in  Romance  and  in  American  literatures.  In  the  Carson 
collection  of  common  law  in  the  Free  Library,  the  Tower  collec- 
tion of  colonial  laws  in  the  Historical  Society,  and  the  collections 
of  the  Biddle  Law  School  and  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar  Association 
the  city  has  a  brace  of  good  law  libraries.  It  would  be  possible 
to  reiterate  further  what  is  well  known,  but  even  the  pleasure  of 
counting  such  wealth  can  become  cloying. 
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Ill 

Yet  in  the  presence  of  such  advantages  I  am  disappointed  in 
one  aspect,  that  I  have  yet  found  Httle  evidence  of  actual 
bibhographical  work  growing  out  of  these  collections.  Such 
bibliographical  research  along  scholarly  lines  as  has  been  pro- 
duced in  Philadelphia  within  recent  years  has  been,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  the  work  of  individuals  such  as  Edwin  Wolf  who  are 
not  connected  with  any  library.  This,  I  am  prepared  to  admit,  is 
a  hasty  generalization,  but  I  advance  it  if  only  because  I  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  being  contradicted.  It  is  true  that  the 
Fellowship  in  Bibliography  of  the  University,  established  by 
Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach,  has  been  responsible  for  the  publication 
of  numerous  notable  works,  such  as  Lawrence  Wroth's  An 
American  Bookshelf,  7755  and  George  Parker  Winship's  The 
Cambridge  Press.  Philadelphians  have  produced  a  commendable 
amount  of  historical  research,  but  I  should  like  also  to  see  a 
larger  amount  of  bibliographical  study,  even  though  it  be  only 
as  a  handmaiden  to  historical  scholarship.  As  a  bibliographer, 
I  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  a  friend  here,  of  whom  I  think 
highly,  who  is  writing  a  biography  of  a  political  figure  whose 
writings  are  his  chief  claim  to  fame.  When  I  enquired  what 
work  on  a  bibliography  of  the  man's  writings  he  had  done  he 
replied  that  he  wanted  to  do  the  biography  first;  the  bibliog- 
raphy might  come  later.  I  have  been  left  wondering  whether 
or  not  my  concept  of  bibliography  as  a  cornerstone  for  historical 
scholarship  is  simply  a  personal  bias,  or  whether  this  neglect 
of  bibliography  is,  as  I  honestly  believe,  to  be  deplored. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  advance  my  own  beliefs  regard- 
ing bibliography,  as  distinct  from  the  love  of  books.  To  me, 
bibliography  is  the  systematic  study  and  recording  of  the  produc- 
tion of  books,  in  which  the  technical  factors  of  their  creation  are 
paramount.  Literary  criticism  and  aesthetic  values  are  significant 
only  in  so  far  as  they  are  reflected  in  what  happens  at  the  printer's 
case  and  in  the  press.  Bibliography  should  be,  so  far  as  possible, 
removed  from  the  subjective,  and  this,  in  many  ways,  is  part  of 
its  attractiveness.  Bibliography,  however,  can  scarcely  be,  from  a 
scholar's  point  of  view,  an  end  in  itself,  although  for  the  bibliog- 
rapher the  satisfactions  gained  may  very  well  be.  Those  satisfac- 
tions arise  from  the  pleasure  of  analysis,  synthesis,  and  codifica- 
tion, but  they  can  also  be  sterile.  At  its  best,  however,  bibliog- 
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raphy  is  an  invaluable  basis,  and  possibly  an  essential  basis,  for 
historical  research.  In  literary  history  it  is  important  in  so  far  as 
the  form  in  which  a  literary  work  is  transmitted  is  affected  by  the 
printer.  In  political  and  social  history  the  record  of  book  produc- 
tion, provided  by  the  bibliographer,  is  an  important  key  to  ideas 
and  their  dissemination  at  a  given  period. 

In  view,  then,  of  my  own  personal  conviction  in  the  usefulness 
of  the  bibliogi'aphic  approach  to  books,  I  should  like  to  see  in 
Philadelphia  more  attention  paid  to  that  systematic  study  of  the 
production  of  books  which  I  have  defined  as  bibliography.  The 
resources  of  Philadelphia  certainly  provide  a  rich  and  extensive 
field  for  such  studies.  It  is  disturbing  that  so  little  has  been  done, 
and  how  much  remains  to  be  done.  It  is  time  that  someone  under- 
took a  revision  of  Hildeburn's  bibliography  of  printing  in  Penn- 
sylvania prior  to  178.3.  No  one  who  has  used  it  to  any  degree  can 
be  unaware  of  its  omissions  and  errors  of  judgment,  and  a  thor- 
ough revision  of  it  would  undoubtedly  be  most  profitable,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  information  garnered  by  the  American 
Imprints  Inventory.  My  faith  in  the  advisability  of  such  a 
revision  is  based  upon  my  own  experience  with  a  bibliography  of 
Rhode  Island  printing  on  which  I  have  been  working.  At  first 
glance  the  field  would  appear  to  be  adequately  covered  by 
Evans'  American  Bibliography  and  Winship's  check  list  of  Rhode 
Island  imprints.  In  practice  the  re-examination  of  the  books 
themselves,  aided  by  the  American  Imprints  Inventory,  has  re- 
sulted in  discoveries  of  considerable  interest.  I  certainly  hope  that 
Philadelphia  can  produce  someone  to  undertake,  or  at  least  to 
promote  cooperatively,  a  similar  revision  of  Hildeburn.  This 
is  but  a  single  instance  of  the  bibliographical  problems  which 
exist  here,  and  of  the  need  for  a  resurgence  of  bibliographical 
activity. 

How  this  may  be  achieved  I  am  scarcely  prepared  to  say. 
I  should  like  to  hope  that  the  establishment  of  the  Rare  Book 
Collection  of  the  University  Library  may  serve  as  a  stimulus  and 
a  clearinghouse  for  such  activity.  But  undoubtedly  the  factor  of 
greatest  value  to  the  bibliographical  future  of  Philadelphia  is  the 
Union  Catalog,  if  only  in  providing  a  unifying  element.  By  con- 
sidering its  many  libraries  as  a  single  unit,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Philadelphia  should  yield  first  place  to  any  other  city  in  this 
country  in  the  field  of  books.  In  the  Union  Catalog  this  basic 
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concept  exists;  it  but  remains  to  enlarge  it,  by  developing  and 
extending  what  it  represents. 

The  ideal  solution  might  possibly  be  a  single  library  which 
would  serve  as  a  repository  for  all  the  books  in  this  area  which 
because  of  their  age  or  importance  make  them  primary  sources 
for  scholarship.  By  primary  sources  I  am  of  course  referring  to 
those  which  are  loosely,  and  frequendy  misleadingiy,  termed 
"rare  books."  Such  a  collection  of  books  would  indeed  be  of  far 
more  use  than  the  same  books  dispersed.  For,  whatev^er  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  a  book,  that  value  is  invariably  heightened  by 
its  being  brought  together  with  similar  or  related  books.  Truism 
though  this  may  be,  a  collection  of  books  is  greater  than  the  sum 
of  all  its  parts,  and  in  building  it  its  importance  is  enhanced 
in  geometric  rather  than  arithmetic  progression.  From  a 
scholarly  point  of  view  such  a  centralized  library  comprising  so 
far  as  is  possible  the  rare  books  of  the  Philadelphia  area  would  be 
of  great  value.  It  would,  I  hope,  provide  a  stimulus  to  scholarship 
and  to  bibliographical  research  in  some  measure  commensurate 
with  its  utility  and  importance. 

A  first  and  practical  step  toward  such  an  ideal  would  be  a 
single  catalog  in  which  such  material  could  be  recorded,  not 
simply  by  author,  as  is  done  by  the  Union  Catalog,  with  varying 
standards  and  degrees  of  description,  but  as  a  full-scale  catalog, 
with  all  the  methods  of  approach  which  such  a  catalog  could  give: 
title  and  subject  entries,  and  imprint  catalogs  by  place  and  date 
of  publication,  done  consistendy  for  all  the  books  in  the  area 
which  are  of  major  scholarly  importance.  It  may  be  suspected 
that  my  personal  interest  in  the  bibliogiaphical  description  of 
books,  which  is  but  a  glamorized  form  of  cataloguing,  has  given 
me  a  distorted  view  of  the  importance  of  a  catalog,  but  I  do  not 
myself  think  so.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  private  collector  to  carry 
a  knowledge  of  his  collection  in  his  head,  but  in  terms  of  large 
groups  of  books,  they  are  no  better  than  the  keys  whicli  make 
them  accessible:  either  librarians  themselves  (whose  knowledge 
unfortunately  is  a  temporal  thing)  or  the  catalogs  which  open  up 
the  books  they  describe.  Thus  I  believe  that  a  comprehensive 
catalog  of  the  rare  books  in  the  Philadelphia  area  would  do  much 
that  a  centralized  library  might  accomplish. 

So  much  for  these  larger  suggestions,  which,  as  little  more  than 
a  stranger  to  Philadelphia,  I  realize  may  be  impertinent.  The 
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suggestions  I  have  made  would  come  best  from  a  Philadelphian, 
yet,  without  placing  myself  in  a  class  with  him,  I  may  recall  the 
fact  that  Franklin  was  obviously  not  hampered  by  any  such 
deference. 

For  my  own  part,  in  organizing  the  Rare  Book  Collection  of 
the  University  I  hope  at  least  to  do  for  the  library  there  what  I 
have  outlined  as  desirable  for  the  city  at  large,  that  of  bringing 
together  the  scattered  resources  of  the  library.  Because  they  have 
been  so  scattered,   their  total  strength  has   been,    I  feel  sure, 
underestimated.  Once  they  have  been  organized  as  a  unit,  I 
think  the  University  is  going  to  discover  itself  richer  in  its  col- 
lections than  it  has  modestly  allowed  itself  to  believe.  Havino- 
brought  together  the  important  books  which  merit  the  specialized^ 
care  and  attention  and  protection  which  a  rare  book  collection 
should  give,  I  hope  to  undertake  their  description,  their  cata- 
loguing, so  that  they  may  be  even  more  useful  to  the  faculty  and 
students  of  the  University.  By  doing  this,  I  hope  a  new  stimulus 
will  be  given  to  research,  so  that  the  Library  can  contribute  even 
more  to  the  life  of  the  University,  as  it  fulfills  more  fully  its 
function  as  the  heart  of  the  institution. 

By  playing  a  m.ore  active  role  in  the  University,  I  hope  too  that 
the  Library  will  also  add  to  the  life  of  the  city  as  well.  I  am 
encouraged  to  believe  that  my  hope  v/ill  be  realized  from  the 
support  which  the  University  administration  has  given  the 
Library  in  this  project.  I  have  been  even  more  encouraged  by  the 
discovery  of  individuals  who  share  my  enthusiasm  and  my  faith 
in  the  future  of  the  University  Liba-ary.  There  obviously  exist 
numerous  forces  which  promise  much  for  the  world  of  books  and 
scholarship  both  within  the  University  and  in  Philadelphia.  It 
but  remains  to  set  them  in  effective  channels. 
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THE  LIBRARY 

The  Whitman  Collection:  Some  New  Manuscripts 

The  Walt  Whitman  Collection  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
is  one  of  the  notable  accumulations  of  Whitman  materials  in  the 
libraries  of  the  country.  The  recent  acquisition  of  nine  Whitman 
manuscripts,  purchased  with  funds  provided  by  the  Friends  of 
the  Library,  calls  attention  to  the  painstaking  process  by  which 
such  a  collection  comes  gradually  into  being  and  becomes  steadily 
more  useful  to  scholarship  and  research  in  the  held  of  its  interest. 

A  university  library  must  undertake  many  specialized  services, 
and  one  of  the  most  characteristic  is  to  provide  unique  documents, 
manuscripts,  rare  volumes,  and  other  materials  essential  for  re- 
sear(  h  on  the  various  frontiers  of  knowledge. 

1'he  feverish  curiosity  of  contemporary  scholarship  has  created 
so  many  of  these  frontiers  that  any  research  library  will  be  forced 
to  select,  for  special  emphasis,  those  fields  designated  by  regional 
considerations  and  by  the  programs  of  the  departments  of  in- 
struction. Whitman,  of  course,  is  identified  with  the  Philadelphia 
region  through  his  residence  in  Camden  from  1874  until  his 
death  in  1892,  and  further  by  the  fact  that  his  Leaves  of  Grass, 
threatened  by  legal  action  in  Boston  in  1881,  found  in  Phila- 
delphia the  only  real  hospitality  that  it  had  ever  known,  through 
the  continuous  publication,  after  1882,  of  Reese  Welsh  and  the 
successor  firm  of  David  McKay.  The  University's  recognition  of 
Whitman  began  when  Professor  Felix  E.  Schelling,  soon  after  the 
poet's  death,  included  his  works  in  college  and  university 
extension  lectures.  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  the  first 
academic  recognition  of  Whitman  in  England  had  been  the 
sponsorship  of  Professor  Edward  Dowden,  another  Shakespearian 
scholar.  In  recent  years,  since  the  Whitman  seminar  was  added 
to  the  University's  graduate  program  of  English  studies,  several 
notable  contributions  have  been  made,  and  two  important 
Whitman  studies  are  now  under  way. 
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For  a  collection  of  literary  materials  such  as  the  University's 
Whitman  Collection,  the  acquisition  of  manuscript  materials, 
especially  the  manuscripts  of  literary  texts,  is  of  first  importance. 
Every  year  quantities  of  such  materials  emerge  briefly  into  the 
auction  catalogues  and  dealers'  lists,  only  again  to  pass  out  of 
sight  and  underground  in  the  possession  of  private  collectors. 
There  are  dealers  and  collectors,  of  course,  who  become  noble 
exceptions  by  making  their  treasures  available  to  research  spe- 
cialists, but  as  a  generalization  the  manuscript  in  private  hands  is 
unavailable  to  scholarship,  subject  to  frequent  changes  of  owner- 
ship, and  liable  to  disappear  from  view  for  many  years  at  a  time. 

It  is  interesting  that  these  nine  manuscripts,  the  most  recent 
acquisition  of  the  University's  Whitman  Collection,  have  a  bear- 
ing upon  several  of  the  principal  problems  which  must  concern 
the  Whitman  specialist  in  the  immediate  future.  The  first  of 
these  in  the  problem  of  the  text.  Leaves  of  Grass  developed  through 
a  succession  of  eight  principal  editions  from  1855  to  1882,  and  the 
text  of  many  of  the  ]3oems  was  subject  to  fundamental  revisions 
in  successive  publications.  The  variorum  edition  of  these  versions 
has  yet  to  be  made,  and  in  the  process  of  establishing  a  definitive 
variorum  text  all  accessible  manuscript  variants  will  be  required. 
In  the  present  collection  we  find  two  passages  in  which  Whitman 
was  recasting  into  verse  certain  ideas  which  appeared  in  his  first 
prose  preface  of  1855.  These  manuscript  versions,  however,  are 
more  primitive  than  those  which  appeared  in  1856  as  "Poem  of 
the  Many  in  One,"  and  later  as  part  of  "By  Blue  Ontario's 
Shore."  There  is  in  addition  an  early  fragment  related  to  the 
development  of  one  of  the  poems  of  the  "Calamus"  section  of  the 
Leaves,  and  two  drafts,  one  in  prose  and  one  in  verse,  of  poems 
never  published. 

All  of  these  manuscripts  are  useful  in  the  consideration  of 
another  problem  which  engages  the  student  of  Whitman.  What 
was  Lis  temperament  as  an  individual;  what  were  his  methods  as 
a  creative  artist;  and  what  was  the  connection  between  his  demo- 
cratic ideas  and  the  life  of  his  times?  Here  is  a  manuscript  note  on 
"The  United  States  Today,"  showing  some  interesting  variants 
from  the  final  form  published  in  November  Boughs  of  1888.  The 
manuscripts  under  discussion  contain  a  number  of  memoranda 
concerning  ideas  for  poems.  For  example:  "Tell  the  American 
people  their  faults — the  departments  of  their  character  where 
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they  are  most  liable  to  break  down  ..."  Whitman  had  the 
rather  quaint  habit  of  jotting  down  warnings  to  himself  as  a 
writer,  noting  the  pitfalls  into  which  he  thought  he  was  likely  to 
stray.  In  one  of  the  present  manuscripts  one  finds  the  following: 
"Poet!  beware  lest  your  poems  are  made  in  the  spirit  that  comes 
from  the  study  of  pictures  of  things — and  not  from  the  spirit  that 
comes  from  the  contact  with  real  things  themselves." 

Whitman's  personality  is  richly  manifested  in  tlicse,  as  in  most 
of  the  early  manuscripts  of  his  work.  The  painstaking  revisions, 
the  patient  striving  for  the  exact  word,  the  alteration  of  a  line 
here  and  there  to  improve  the  rhythm,  all  evoke  the  craftsman  at 
his  task  before  our  very  eyes.  The  neglect  and  poverty  in  which 
the  poet  lived  is  suggested  by  the  nondescript  scraps  of  paper  on 
which  he  wrote  his  messages  to  posterity.  One  of  these  scraps  in 
the  present  collection,  however,  is  a  piece  of  the  green  wrapper, 
or  dust  cover,  of  the  first  edition  (1855)  of  the  Leaves  of  Grass, 
and  for  once  we  are  glad  that  Whitman  could  not  aflford  to  use 
fresh  paper  for  his  rough  first  drafts.  This  portion  preserves  a 
part  of  the  title,  in  large  black  letters  contrasting  boldly  with  the 
green  paper.  The  wrapper  is  a  very  rare  curiosity — if  indeed  a 
whole  one  has  survived  at  all — and  it  is  something  of  an  adven- 
ture to  hold  in  one's  hand  even  a  fragment  of  it. 
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Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation 

In  his  essay  entitled  "Hudibrastic  Aspects  of  Some  Editions  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation"  which  appeared  this  past  year  in 
the  Rosenbach  birthday  volume,  To  Dr.  R,  Randolph  G.  Adams 
quite  properly  raises  doubts  regarding  the  importance  of  the 
recendy  discovered  cache  of  a  "trial"  edition  of  Lincoln's 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  The  uncovering  of  two  even  earlier 
proofs  of  this  edition  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library 
helps  to  fill  in  the  account  of  the  publication  of  the  broadside 
which  Mr.  Adams  provides. 

The  first  printing  of  the  Proclamation  was,  of  course,  in  the 
form  of  a  General  Order,  issued  by  the  War  Department  on 
January  1,  1863.  The  following  year  two  Philadclphians,  Charles 
Godfrey  Leland  and  George  Henry  Boker,  reprinted  the  Procla- 
mation, which  was  then  autographed  by  Lincoln,  Seward  and 
Nicolay.  These  copies  were  sold  for  ten  dollai-s  at  the  Great 
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Central  Sanitary  Fair — a  charitable  enterprise  to  raise  funds  for  i 
the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission — held  in  Philadelphia  j 
during  the  first  week  of  June,  1864.  They  have  long  been  known 
to  bibliographers.  In  1 945  a  group  of  twelve  copies  which  have 
been  described  as  the  first  trial  printing  of  the  Proclamation  in 
this  form  was  found,  and  at  least  one  copy  has  sold  for  as  much  as 
SI, 500.  This  issue  does  not  contain  the  autograph  signatures  of 
the  later  edition. 

The  proofs  of  the  trial  edition,  or,  as  Mr.  Adams  prefers  to  call 
it,  the  rejected  edition,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library 
throw  further  light  on  the  history  of  its  printing.  Like  the  twelve 
copies  of  the  recently  discovered  edition,  they  come  from  Leland's 
estate,  having  been  given  to  the  Library  by  his  executors. 

The  first  and  presumably  earlier  has  the  heading  "Proclama- 
tion of  Emancipation  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  The  first  line  is  printed  in  bold  sans  serif  type.  It 
bears  pencil  corrections  calling  for  leading  between  the  lines  of 
the  caption,  and  for  other  alterations  in  spacing.  The  title  is 
marked,  moreover,  "Keep  the  old  heading  on  the  1st  proof." 
This  suggests  the  existence  of  a  still  earlier  proof,  not  now  known. 

I'he  second  broadside  incorporates  the  corrections  designated 
on  the  first;  the  changes  in  spacing  and  leading  have  been  made, 
and  in  the  tide  the  first  line  is  in  Gothic  letter.  This  is  the  setting 
of  type  found  in  the  recently  discovered  cache,  but  the  Pennsyl- 
vania copy  is  marked  "Proof"  and  is  on  ordinary  imwatermarked 
paper.  Those  in  the  cache  are  printed  on  Whatman  paper.  This 
proof  or  "revise,"  then,  was  probably  pulled  for  final  approval 
prior  to  the  printing  of  the  edition  subsequently  rejected  for 
typographical  or  other  reasons.  I 

Additional  information  regarding  the  issue  of  the  broadside  isj 
found  in  the  Charles  Godfrey  Leland  papers  at  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Among  them  is  a  bill  submitted  by 
Frederick   Leypoldt,    then   in   business   in   Philadelphia,   dated 
June  24,  1864.  Among  the  items  listed  are  the  following: 

May  20     1  Quire  Proclamations     SI. 90 
June    6     2  Quire  Proclamations       4.00 

That  these  entries  refer  to  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  seems 
more  than  probable.  Evidently  24  copies  of  the  rejected  edition 
were  printed  on  or  by  May  20th,  and  48  were  printed  on  or  by 
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June  6th,  for  sale  at  the  Sanitary  Fair.  The  twelve  copies  of  the 
earlier  edition  may  represent  Leland's  share;  it  is  possible  that 
the  other  twelve  went  to  Boker  or  were  destroyed. 

Though  not  a  first  edition,  the  broadside  Proclamations  of  both 
the  rejected  and  autographed  editions  were  of  sufficient  interest 
to  be  shown  in  the  Grolier  Club's  exhibition  of  One  Hundred 
Jnjluential  American  Books  Printed  bejore  7900,  and  are  described  in 
the  recently  published  catalogue  of  the  exhibition.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  at  the  time  the  Pennsylvania  proofs  had  not  been 
recognized  for  what  they  are. 


An  Unrecorded  Philadelphia  Imprint 

Among  the  group  of  Benjamin  Franklin  mianuscripts  purchased 
by  the  University  in  1903  were  a  number  of  printed  pieces, 
including,  for  instance,  Franklin's  own  copies  of  his  Cool  Thoughts 
on  the  Present  Situation. 

Also  among  them  was  an  eight-page  pamphlet,  printed  on  a 
single  half  sheet,  still  unopened  and  uncut,  regarding  the  Stamp 
Act,  which  has  hitherto  not  been  described,  the  title-page  of 
which  reads  as  follows: 

An  Address  to  the  Inliabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  [ride]  By  Pliileleutherus. 
[ride]  [74  lines  of  verse]  [thick-thin  rule]  Philadelphia:  Printed  in  the  Year 
of  our  Lord  M,DCC,LXV.l. 

Though  the  name  of  the  printer  is  not  given,  certain  compara- 
tively unusual  type  ornaments  at  the  head  of  p.  [2]  suggest  that 
it  was  printed  by  Anthony  Armbruster.  These  ornaments  include 
small  deer  and  anchors,  found  in  Philadelphia  at  this  time  in 
works  alone  printed  by  Armbruster.  The  identity  of  the  pseu- 
donymous Phileleutherus,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  establish. 

The  Franklin-Pennsylvania  copy  appears  to  be  the  only  one 
known.  It  is  not  recorded  either  by  Charles  Evans  in  his  American 
Bibliography  or  by  C.  S.  R.  Hildeburn  in  his  Issues  of  the  Press  in 
Pennsylvania,  1685-T7S4;  nor  are  other  copies  reported  by  the 
union  catalogs  of  the  Library  of  Congress  or  of  the  Philadelphia 
area.  That  this  is  presumably  unique  gives  it  a  value  which  is 
heightened  even  more  by  the  fact  that  it  once  belonged  to 
Franklin. 
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De  Partu  Virginis 

One  of  the  more  notable  recent  acquisitions  through  the  Sabin 
W.  Colton,  Jr.,  Memorial  Fund  is  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
De  partu  Virginis  by  Jacopo  Sannazaro,  printed  in  Naples  in  1526. 
The  work  includes  not  only  the  De  partu  and  other  minor  poems,; 
but  the  author's  Eclogae  piscatoriae  as  well,  the  outstanding  Latin} 
works  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Latinists  of  the  Italian  Renais-l 
sance.  Today  Sannazaro  is  best  known  for  his  Arcadia,  a  pastoral 
romance  in  the  vernacular,  but  in  his  own  day  he  won  high' 
regard  for  his  knowledge  and  highly  polished  use  of  the  Latin 
language. 

The  De  partu  is  a  poetic  account  of  the  Nativity,  in  which 
classical  forms  and  allusions  are  curiously  mingled  with  a 
Cliristian  theme.  The  Eclogae,  Sannazaro's  contribution  to  the 
extension  of  the  pastoral  eclogue,  follow  Virgilian  forms,  with 
the  substitution  of  fishermen  for  shepherds.  The  eclogues  achieved 
considerable  fame,  being  praised,  along  with  the  De  partu,  by 
Erasmus.  References  to  them  have  been  found  in  Camoens, 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  and  in  Samuel  Johnson,  while  they 
found  reflection  and  imitation  both  in  Italian  literature  and  in 
that  of  France,  Spain  and  England. 

The  book  itself  is  of  considerable  interest.  Printed  on  vellum  for 
Andrea  Mattea  Aquaviva  by  Antonio  Fretia,  it  is  a  striking 
example  of  early  sixteenth  century  book-making.  At  the  foot  of 
the  second  leaf,  containing  a  letter  from  the  Pope  to  Sannazaro, 
are  painted  the  arms  of  Leo  X,  while  two  of  the  initials  are  at- 
tractively illuminated.  The  volume  contains  the  bookplate  of 
George  Vernon,  fifth  Baron  Vernon. 


CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THIS  ISSUE 
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HOW  EARLY  GOULD  ENGLISH 

SGRIPTURE  BE  PRINTED  IN 

ENGLAND? 

Charles  C.  Butterworth 

THE  first  complete  English  Bible,  translated  by  Coverdale, 
was  printed  outside  of  England  on  October  4,  1535.  The 
place  of  its  publication  is  not  certainly  known;  modern  research 
assigns  it  to  the  press  of  a  pair  of  printers  in  Cologne.  During 
1537  James  Nicolson  brought  out  two  reprints  of  the  Coverdale 
Bible,  one  a  folio  and  the  other  a  quarto.  If  we  accept  the  usual 
assumption  that  the  folio  \'olume  was  the  earlier,  then  it  ^vas  the 
first  complete  Bible  to  be  printed  in  England.  Its  title  included 
the  words  "newly  ouersene  &  corrected.  M.D.  XXXVII.  Im- 
prynted  in  Sowthwarke  for  lames  Nycolson." 

The  first  English  New  Testament  published  in  England  is  gen- 
erally agreed  to  be  a  folio  edition  of  Tyndale's  version  printed 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  title  reads  in  part: 

The  Newe  testament  yet  ones  agayne  corrected  by  w.  Tyndale:  And  in 
many  places  amerzdcd/  where  it  scaped  before  by  neglygence  of  the 
printer.  .  .  ,  Newly  printed/  in  the  yere  of  our  lorde  M.  D.  xxxvi. 

No  printer's  name  is  given,  but  the  work  is  ascribed  to  one  of 
two  London  printers,  Thomas  Bcrthelet  or  Thomas  Godfray. 
lierbert,  the  antiquarian,  declared  in  favor  of  Berthelet;  Francis 
Fry  mentions  both  names;  and  the  Short-Title  Catalogue^  assigns 
it  doubtfully  to  Godfray. 
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Tyndale's  first  attempt  to  print  the  New  Testament  in  English 
was  made  at  Cologne  in  1525.  He  relates  that  he  had  previously 
asked  permission  of  the  Bishop  of  London  to  publish  it  in  Eng- 
land,  but  was  rebuffed  until  he  saw,  as  he  puts  it,  "not  only  that 
there  was  no  rownie  in  my  lorde  of  londons  palace  to  translate 
the  new  testament/  but  also  that  there  was  no  place  to  do  it  in 
all  englonde." 

The  dissemination  in  manuscript  form  of  the  Wycliffite  Bible 
by  the  Lollards  had  produced  such  an  upheaval  that  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  English  was  prohibited.  The  Convocation 
of  Canterbury,  meeting  at  Oxford  in  1408,  made  it  an  act  of 
heresy  for  anyone  on  his  own  authority  to  "translate  any  text  of 
Holy  Scripture  into  the  English  or  other  language,  by  way  of  a 
book,  pamphlet,  or  tract." ^  It  was  this  prohibition,  backed  by 
authority,  that  drove  Tyndale  to  cross  the  North  5)ea. 

Actually,  the  first  portions  of  English  Scripture  to  be  printed 
in  England  were  published  by  William  Caxton,  who  introduced 
them  quietly,  not  to  say  surreptitiously,  as  part  of  his  Golden 
Legend,  dated  November  20,  1483.  To  escape  censure  he  did  not 
announce  that  he  had  translated  many  passages  from  the  Penta- 
teuch in  the  early  part  of  this  work,  nor  were  the  Scriptural  words 
distinguished  as  such  in  any  way.  Nevertheless  the  book  con- 
tained consecutive  passages  translated  directly  from  the  Vulgate, 
which  were  not  included  in  the  French  source  from  which  his 
own  book  was  drawn. ^  Here,  for  instance,  is  Caxton's  account 
of  Hagar  and  Ishmael  (Genesis  21:  14-20)  as  printed  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  Golden  Legend  (fol.  xliii) : 

Abraha;72  arose  erly  in  the  mornyng  &  toke  bred  &  a  botell  of  water 
and  Icyd  hyt  on  her  sholdre  &  gaf  to  her  the  chyld  &  Icte  her  goo/ 
whiche  whan  she  was  departed  erryd  in  the  w'yldrenes  of  bersabee/  And 
whan  the  water  was  consumed  that  was  in  the  betel/  she  lefte  the  chyld 
vnder  a  tre  that  was  there  &  wente  thens  as  ferre  as  a  bowe  shote  and 
sette  her  doun/  and  said  I  shal  not  see  my  sone  dye  and  there  she 
wepte/  Our  lord  herdc  the  voys  of  the  chyld/  And  an  angelc  callyd 
Agar  sayeng/  what  doest  thou  Agar/  be  not  aferd/  our  lord  hath  herde 
the  voys  of  the  chyld  fro  the  place  whiche  he  is  now  Inne/  Aryse  &  take 
the  chyld  &  holde  hym  by  the  honde/  for  I  shal  make  hym  tencrece 
in  to  moche  papic  [i.e.,  to  increase  into  much  people]/  God  opened  her 
eyen/  And  she  sawc  a  pytte  of  water  and  anon  she  wente  &  fylled  the 
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botell  and  gaf  the  chyld  to  drynke/  and  abode  with  hym  which  grewe 
&  dwelhd  in  the  wildernes/  and  hecani  there  a  yoiig  n:ian  &  an 
archer/  .   .   . 

No  ecclesiastical  objection  seems  to  have  been  raised  to  the 
publication  of  sermons  and  treatises  which  incorporated  in  them- 
selves scattered  texts  from  the  Bible.  As  typical  of  these  may  be 
mentioned  particularly  Bishop  Fisher's  sermons  on  the  Seven 
Penitential  Psalms,  printed  in  1508  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
imder  the  title:  This  treatise  concernynge  the  Jrnytjull  saynges  of 
Daiiyd,  rvas  made  by  I.fyssher  (STC  10902).  Likewise  in  a  work 
called  The  Myrroure  of  oure  Lady  (STC  17542),  printed  in 
1530,  occurs  a  section  dealing  with  the  church  service,  in  which 
an  English  rendering  of  the  Benedictus  (Luke  1 :  68-79)  is  given 
clause  by  clause  interspersed  with  comment.  Another  work, 
which  may  have  appeared  as  early  as  1532,  was  Llamilton's 
Dyuers  jrutjul  gatheringes  oj  scrypture  concernyng  fayth  and  workes 
(STC  12732);  but  this  too  turns  out  to  have  been  a  treatise 
interspersed  with  citations  from  the  Bible.  None  of  these,  then, 
were  ostensible  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  designated  as  such 
and  to  be  read  as  such. 

When  we  come  to  inquire  what  is  the  earliest  book  printed  in 
England  containing  consecutive  passages  from  the  Bible  printed 
as  such  in  the  English  tongue,  our  quest  becomes  more  involved. 
The  first  book  of  this  kind  to  bear  a  specific  date  and  place  of 
publication  was  A  goodly  prymer  in  englyshe,  (STC  15988)  the 
colophon  of  which  reads: 

Imprynted  at  London  in  Fletestretc  by  lohcn  Byddell/  dwellynge  at 
the  signe  of  the  Sonne/  nexte  to  the  cundite/  for  wylliam  Marshall/ 
the  yere  of  our  lorde  god  M.D.  xxxv.  the  xvi.  day  of  June. 

But  this  Goodly  Primer  annotmces  on  its  title-page  that  it  was 
"newly  corrected  and  printed" — a  revised  edition  of  Marshall's 
earlier  Primer  (STC  15986)  also  printed  by  Byddell,  but  at  "the 
signe  of  our  Lady  of  pytye."  Byddell  is  believed  to  have  moved 
from  this  address  to  "the  signe  of  the  Sonne"  in  the  spring  of 
1535. 
This  earlier  volume  was  entitled: 

A  Prymer  in  Englyshe,  with  certeyn  prayers  &  godly  meditations,  very 
necessary  for  all  pe<jple  that  vnderstonde  not  the  Latyne  tongiie. 
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The  only  surviving  copy  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  colopho 
is  undated: 

Imprented  at  London  in  Fletstrete  by  lohan  Byddell.  Dwellyng  next 
to  Flete  Brydge  at  the  signe  of  our  Lady  of  pytye/  for  Wyllyam  Mar- 
shall. 

An  almanac  giving  the  dates  for  Easter,  with  which  the  Primer 
begins,  starts  off  with  the  year  1534.  Does  this  mean  that  the  | 
volume  was  actually  printed  in  that  year?  If  so,  it  certainly  has 
good  claim  to  be  one  of  the  first  books,  if  not  the  very  first, 
printed  in  England  containing  avowed  portions  of  the  Scripture 
in  an  English  version;  for  it  includes  some  forty-eight  entire 
Psalms  in  addition  to  other  passages  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

Another  early  Primer  in  English,  with  the  Latin  text  printed 
along  the  margin,  is  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  of. 
Paris."*  The  almanac  of  this  volume  begins  with  the  year  1535, 
but  the  publication  is  not  otherwise  dated.  It  was  from  the  press 
of  Robert  Redman,  as  the  colophon  declares: 

Imprynted  at  London,  in  Fletestrete  hi  saynt  Dunstones  parysshe  at  the 
sygne  of  the  George  by  me  Robert  Redman. 

Since  the  volume  is  very  little  known,  its  title  may  be  of  interest. 
It  stands  at  the  top  of  "The  contentes  of  this  boke"  and  reads: 

This  prymer  of  Salysbery  vse/  bothe  in  Engly.she  &  in  Laten,  is  set  out 
a  longe  without  any  scrchyng. 

This  was  a  familiar  formula  and  meant  that  the  devotional  mate- 
rial was  printed  in  full  instead  of  being  merely  indicated  by  the 
opening  words. 

This  Primer,  in  accord  with  the  "Salisbury  use,"  contains 
some  sixty  complete  Psalms  besides  excerpts  from  both  Testa- 
ments. Careful  examination  of  the  Psalms  shows  that  the  Endish 
version  herein  given  was  drawn  from  three  different  sources: 
(1)  The  earlier  Marshall  Primer,  mentioned  above;  (2)  the  first 
printed  English  Psalter  (STC  2370),  which  was  published  in 
1530,  probably  at  y\ntwerp;  and  (3)  the  Psalter  of  George  Joye 
(STC  2372),  printed  in  Antwerp  in  August,  1534.  Further  exami- 
nation of  the  Scriptural  sek-ctions  in  this  Primer  indicates  that 
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the  prayer  of  Hezckiah  (Isaiah  38:  10-20)  as  given  in  the  Dirge 
is  plainly  derived,  with  but  few  changes,  from  the  version  in 
George  Joye's  Prophete  Isaye  (STC  2777),  which  appeared  in  1531, 
also  at  Antwerp.  Evidence  can  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  text 
of  this  passage  in  the  Redman  Primer  was  in  turn  copied  by 
Byddell  in  the  revised  or  Goodly  Primer  which  he  put  forth  for 
Marshall.  For  example,  in  verse  14,  the  Isaye  of  1531  had  read: 

I  moorned  lyke  a  dove/  lyfti/zge  \'p  my  eyes  vnto  ye  hyghe  god  saynge. 
Lorde  I  am  sore  handled/  .   .   . 

and  the  Redman  Primer  introduces  a  striking  alteration  (fol. 
P-vii,  verso): 

I  mourned  lyke  a  doue.  Myne  iycs  daselyd  with  lokyng  vp  vnto  the 
fiyghc  god  sayeng.  Lorde  I  am  sore  handclyd/  .  .  . 

which  the  Goodly  Primer  reproduces  word  for  word.  Later,  in 
verse  16,  the  version  of  1531  had  this: 

For  I  knowe  verely  (lorde)  yt  this  lyfe  is  saufsed  [i.e.,  sauced]  with  galle/ 
and  that  my  lyfe  is  subiecte  to  all  bitter  myserye. 

Here  the  Redman  Primer  follows  exactly  except  for  the  word 
"all": 

For  I  knowe  verely  (Lorde)  yt  this  lyfe  is  sausyd  ^vith  galle  and  that 
my  lyfe  is  subiecte  to  by  Iter  mysery. 

But  the  Goodly  Primer  not  only  omits  the  word  "all";  it  also 
omits  the  "verely"  near  the  beginning.  The  inclusion  of  this 
word  "verely"  in  the  Redman  Primer  proves  that  it  was  not 
taken  from  the  text  of  the  Goodly  Primer,  but  vice  versa.  The  evi- 
dence indicates,  therefore,  that  the  Redman  Primer  is  earlier 
than  the  second,  and  later  than  the  first,  of  the  two  Marshall 
Primers;  in  other  words,  it  belongs  to  the  year  1535,  earlier  tlian 
June,  perhaps  about  March  or  April. ^ 

Finally,  this  Redman  Primer  includes  as  a  special  feature,  at 
the  very  end,  the  following:  "For  a  competency  of  lyuynge. 
the  prayer  of  Salomon  Prouerbes  the  .xxx.  Chapitre."  Now  this 
brief  prayer,  heading  and  all,  is  derived  from  a  version  given  in 
another  publication  of  Redman's  entitled: 

Prayers  of  the  Byble  take^?  out  of  the  olde  testament  and  the  newe,  as 
olde  holy  fathers  bothc  men  and  women  were  wont  to  pray  in  tyme  of 
tribulation/  deuyded  in  vi.  partes. 
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This  rare  little  volume^  contains  excerpts  from  the  Bible  com- 
prising numerous  prayers,  presented  in  a  version  quite  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  English  rendering,  but  plainly  from  a 
Latin  original,  probably  from  the  Praecationes  Biblicae  of  Otto 
Brunfels.  One  of  the  divisions  of  the  Prayers  of  the  Byble  is  made  up  [ 
entirely  of  Psalms,  and  these  follow  word  for  word  the  version  in 
George  Joye's  Psalter  of  August,  1534. 

As  given  in  this  little  volume  (fol.  D-viii),  the  prayer  of  Solo-  i 
mon  concludes  as  follows  (Proberbs  30:  8,  9): 

Onely  gyue  that  is  necessary  for  my  lyiiyng,  lest  perchauncc  beynge  in 
full  abundaunce  I  niyght  be  prouoked  to  denye  the  and  say  who  is 
lorde?  Or  compelled  by  necessitie,  I  myght  be  wode  and  forswere  the 
name  of  my  god.     Amen. 

To  "be  wode"  meant  to  be  beside  oneself,  to  rage,  or  be  mad. 
The  rendering  indicates  that  somewhere  there  had  been  a  mis- 
reading of  the  Latin  text.  In  the  Vulgate  of  this  passage  the  verb 
is  furer  (steal),  which  had  been  confused  with  furor  (rage).  In 
the  Redman  Primer  the  proper  reading  is  restored,  and  the 
passage  concludes  thus: 

Onely  gyue  that  is  necessary  for  my  lyuyng,  lest  perchauncc  beyng  in 
full  abundaunce  I  myght  be  prouoked  to  denye  the  and  say  who  is 
lorde?  Or  compellyd  by  necessytie,  I  myght  steale  and  forswere  the 
name  of  my  god.  So  be  it. 

This  seems  to  be  conclusive  evidence  that  someone  discovered 
the  mistake  in  the  book  of  Prayers,  and  that  Redman  made  it  a 
point  to  set  forth  a  corrected  version  in  his  Primer;  for  this  is  the 
only  one  of  the  Prayers  of  the  Byble  included  in  the  Primer.  Since 
the  Primer  was  published  before  June,  1535,  the  Prayers  of  the 
Byble  must  have  been  published  still  earlier.  The  traditional  date 
assigned  to  it,  and  stenciled  on  the  ancient  binding  of  the  Morgan 
copy,  is  1535,  though  the  printing  itself  is  nowhere  dated.  The 
colophon  (fol.  I-iv,  verso)  merely  says: 

Imprynted  at  London  in  Fletestrete  by  me  Robert  Redman.  Cum 
gratia  et  priuilegio  Regali. 

We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  is  we  fix  the  date  as  the  early  part  of 
1535,  perhaps  the  end  of  1534 — certainly  later  than  August  of 
that  year  when  the  Joye  Psalter  was  published.  Thus  the  Prayers 
of  tJie  Byble  is  a  contender  with  the  Marshall  Primer  for  the  honor 
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of  being  the  first  book  printed  in  England  to  contain  English 
Scripture  as  such. 

Besides  Byddell  and  Redman  there  is  another  printer  whose 
work  must  be  considered,  namely,  Thomas  Godfray.  His  colo- 
phons are  generally  so  brief  as  to  be  exasperating:  "Printed  at 
London  by  Thomas  Godfray.  Cum  priuilegio  Rygali"  is  as 
much  as  they  usually  tell.  Nor  is  there  any  date  on  the  title-page 
as  a  rule. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  of  Godfray's  excursions  into  the  field  of 
English  Scripture  is  "The  Psalter  of  Dauid  in  Englysshe/  purely 
and  faythfully  traA?slated  after  the  tcxte  of  Fclync"  (STC  2371). 
This  is  in  fact  a  verbal  reprint  of  the  English  Psalter  of  1530, 
referred  to  above,  which  was  printed  under  the  same  title  (SI'C 
2370)  ])robably  at  Antwerp.  The  name  of  the  translator  is  not 
given,  but  there  is,  I  think,  no  question  that  this  version  also  was 
the  work  of  George  Joye.^  Since  Joye's  Psalter  in  English  was  one 
of  the  forbidden  books  denounced  by  the  Bishop  of  London  in 
December  1531,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  Godfray  could  have 
printed  it  in  London  in  1532  as  the  Short-Title  Catalogue  suggests. 
This  assumed  date  reflects  only  the  unrelated  fact  that  Godfray 
produced  an  edition  of  Chaucer  in  that  year.  It  is  quite  possible, 
however,  that  The  Psalter  of  Dauid  could  have  appeared  as  early 
as  1 534;  and  if  it  did,  it  was  well  in  the  forefront  of  those  volumes 
of  English  Scripture  bearing  a  London  imprint. 

Another  of  Godfray's  reprints,  "A  Prymer  in  Englysshe/  with 
dyuers  prayers  &  godly  meditations"  (STC  15988a),  is  copied 
almost  entirely  from  the  earlier  of  the  Marshall  Primers,  but  its 
almanac  begins  with  the  year  1535, — a  clue  (none  too  reliable) 
to  the  date  of  its  publication.  It  is  certainly  later  than  the  Mar- 
shall Primer  and  probably  earlier  than  the  Goodly  Primer,  inas- 
much as  the  latter  contained  a  royal  patent  prohibiting  the  re- 
printing of  this  Primer  by  any  other  printer  than  Byddell  for  the 
next  six  years.  It  is  likely,  then,  that  Godfray's  Primer  belongs 
to  the  spring  of  1535. 

Still  another  of  Godfray's  publications  belongs  to  this  same 
period,  namely,  "The  Fouwtayne  or  well  of  lyfe/  out  of  whiche 
doth  springe  most  swete  consolations/"  (STC  11211).  This  is  a 
most  interesting  anthology  of  texts  and  passages  from  the  Bible 
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(without  commentary)  in  an  English  version  different,  for  the 
most  part,  from  all  others.  The  printer  of  this  unique  little  volume 
has  uniformly  set  the  numeral  4  on  its  side  (thus-p^),  and  this  same 
peculiarity  is  to  be  found  in  the  Primer  spoken  of  above.  This 
would  argue  that  Godfray  printed  them  both  at  about  the  same 
time.  Probably,  then,  The  Fountayne  belongs  early  in  1 535  or  per- 
haps late  in  1534.  The  assignment  of  it  to  1532?  is  again  un- 
founded, and  but  an  instance  of  "follow  the  leader." 

Lastly,  we  have  from  Godfray's  p)ress  two  unique  volumes  of  | 
Scripture  in  an  independent  version,  again  undated  and  again 
assigned  to  1532?  on  the  sole  evidence  of  the  Chaucer  imprint. 
These  two  volumes,  the  one  a  companion  to  the  other,  are 
grouped  together  in  the  Short-Title  Catalogue  as  No.  2752.  The 
title  of  the  first  is  "The  proverbes  of  Solomon  newly  translated 
into  Englyshe."  And  of  the  second,  "Here  foloweth  the  boke  of 
Solomon  called  Ecclesiastes  (which  is  to  say  in  Englishe  a 
precher)."  I  have  demonstrated  to  my  own  satisfaction  that 
these  two  books  are  the  work  of  Joye,^  whose  career  is  still  to  be 
accurately  pieced  together. 

We  know  that  Joye  brought  out  three  volimies  of  English 
Scripture  in  Antwerp  in  1534:  his  Jeremiah  in  May,  his  Psalter 
(under  his  own  name)  in  August,  and  in  the  same  month  his 
famous  pirated  edition  of  the  Tyndale  New  Testament  (STG 
2778,  2372,  and  2825).  It  is  also  known  that  Joye  brought  out  a 
second  reprint  of  his  New  Testament  at  Antwerp  in  January, 
1535  (STG  2827),  and  this  particular  edition  contained  at  the 
end  of  it  a  section  of  "Epistles"  taken  from  the  Old  Testament, 
such  as  were  "red  in  the  chyrche  certayn  dayes  thorowt  the 
year."  Now  one  of  these  so-called  Epistles — the  one  read  on 
"S.  Mary  Magdalens  daye" — is  from  the  last  chapter  of  Pro- 
verbs; and  it  is  significant  that,  whereas  Joye  borrowed  the  word- 
ing of  most  of  these  Epistles  from  the  Tyndale  translation  of 
them,  the  version  of  the  one  from  Proverbs  is  not  taken  from 
Tyndale  but  is  apparently  Joye's  own.  It  commences  as  follows 
(Proverbs  31:  10,  11): 

A  constant  faythfuU  wyfe  who  so  fyndeth:  he  fyndcth  a  betcr  tresure 
then  anye  preciousc  stone  or  pearle.  Her  housbondis  herte  is  glwed  vnto 
hir/  &  his  houshold  stuffe  shal  not  waste. 
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Whether  or  not  the  wording  of  this  Epistle  is  identical  with  that 
given  in  the  Godfray  edition  of  the  Proverbs,  or  even  similar  to 
it,  is  a  problem  which  can  not  be  solved  until  the  two  unique 
Godfray  items  are  available  for  research. ° 

The  unauthorized  printing  of  the  New  Testaments  precipitated 
a  bitter  quarrel  between  Tyndale  and  Joye  on  the  topic  of  the 
Resurrection,  and  on  February  27,  1535,  Joye  presented  his  side 
of  the  contention  as  "An  Apologye  made  by  George  loye  to 
satisfye  (if  it  maye  be)  w.  Tindalc."  Concerning  this,  the  Short- 
Title  Catalogue  (No.  14820)  comes  forward  with  the  very  interest- 
ing suggestion  that  the  Apology  was  printed  in  London  by  none 
other  than  John  Byddell.  If  this  should  turn  out  to  be  correct,^" 
it  would  mean  that  Joye  was  able  to  return  to  London  during 
the  early  part  of  1535  after  having  been  in  Antwerp  and  else- 
where in  the  Low  Countries  for  several  years.  And  if  this  should 
be  so,  it  could  well  have  been  that  he  gave  the  printing  of  his 
"newly  translated"  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastcs  into  the  hands  of 
Godfray  early  in  1535. 

Much  of  all  this  is  conjectural,  of  course,  but  not  fantastic.  The 
historical  pattern  of  the  time  supports  these  assumptions.  If 
valid,  they  pose  a  number  of  interesting  questions  and  might 
lead  to  some  revision  of  the  notions  commonly  entertained  about 
that  period  of  English  history.  Should  we  not  ask  ourselves,  How 
was  it  that  portions  of  the  English  Bible  could  be  printed  and 
circulated  in  England  during  the  latter  months  of  1534,  or  al- 
most a  year  before  the  printing  of  the  first  Coverdalc  Bible,  and 
nearly  two  years  before  the  execution  of  William  Tyndale  in 
Belgium  for  having  desired  and  furthered  this  very  consum- 
mation? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  great  rc-arrangement  of  religious 
thought  then  going  forward  in  England.  Sir  Thomas  More, 
seeing  what  was  coming,  resigned  the  Lord  Chancellorship  in 
1532.  Henry  VIII  married  Anne  Boleyn  the  following  year,  and 
ajjpointed  Thomas  Cranmer  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In 
the  spring  of  1534  the  Church  of  England  broke  with  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  Thomas  Cromwell  became  Secretary  of  State.  We 
do  not  know  which  of  these  persons  was  the  leading  proponent 
and  chief  agent  in  making  the  Bible  available  to  Englishmen  in 
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their  own  country.  Perhaps  Cranmer,  perhaps  Cromwell;  no 
doubt  a  good  many  were  working  together  at  the  project  in  their 
several  ways.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  the  Queen  used  her 
influence  in  May,  1 534,  to  have  Thomas  Harman  released  from 
persecution  on  account  of  his  having  helped  in  the  circulation  of 
the  Tyndale  New  Testament.  We  know  that  when  Tyndale 
brought  out  his  own  revised  edition  at  Antwerp  in  November, 
1534,  he  arranged  to  have  a  special  copy  printed  on  vellum 
presented  to  the  Queen.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Joye,  writing  in  his 
Apologye  about  the  printing  of  the  Testaments  in  Antwerp  during 
that  summer  of  1534,  remarked  on  the  palpable  change  of 
sentiment  (fob  C-4,  verso): 

And  yet  was  T.  [Tyndale]  here  called  vpon  agen/  seyng  there  were  so 
many  false  printed  bokis  stil  putforth  &  bought  vp  so  fast  (for  now  was 
ther  geue;z  tha/zked  be  god  a  lytel  space  to  breath  &  reste  vnto  christis 
chirche  aftir  so  longe  and  greuouse  p^rsecucion  for  reading  the  bokes). 

The  upshot  of  this  change  of  front  was  a  formal  petition  to  the 
King  by  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  in  December  1534, 
that  he  should  decree  that  the  Holy  Scripture  should  be  trans- 
lated into  English.  What  seems  to  have  happened  is  that  the 
printers  and  publishers  of  London  sensed  the  change  that  was 
coming  over  public  and  official  opinion,  and  bided  their  time. 
At  length  one  of  them — was  it  Byddell  with  his  Prymer  in  Eng- 
lyshe,  or  Godfray  with  his  Psalter  of  Dauid,  or  E.cdman  with  his 
Prayers  of  the  Byhle? — felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  launch  tlie 
attempt.  This  was  probably  in  the  late  autumn  or  early  winter 
of  1 534,  but  of  this  we  cannot  be  certain.  Just  as  soon  as  one  such 
volume  had  been  issued  with  impunity,  the  other  two  printers 
stood  ready  to  join  in  this  most  welcome  and  profitable  market, 
offering  such  material  as  they  had  at  hand;  and  certainly  before 
the  middle  of  1 535  a  half-dozen  such  volumes  were  already  before 
the  public,  each  Cum  privilegio  regal i. 

As  early  as  May  1535,  Joye  is  reported  to  have  approached  the 
King  and  Queen  on  the  matter  of  an  English  version  of  the  Bible, 
but  he  did  so  from  a  safe  distance,  from  Bergen-op-Zoom  in 
Holland. ^^  The  time  was  not  ripe  and  nothing  is  known  to  have 
come  of  the  venture.  But  by  June  1535,  John  Byddell  was  able  to 
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print  in  his  Goodly  Primer  a  royal  patent  giving  him  sole  right 
to  the  publication  of  this  Primer  for  six  years  to  come.  By  1 542, 
the  pendulum  was  swinging  back,  and  Bishop  Bonner  in  that 
year  included  "The  preface  made  in  the  English  Prymmers,  by 
Marshall"  among  the  list  of  prohibited  books;  but  the  Great 
Bibles,  which  had  been  authorized  and  published  in  the  mean- 
while, were  suffered  to  continue.  The  work  of  Tyndale  and  Joye 
and  Coverdale  could  not  thereafter  be  undone. 

In  view  of  the  spirit  of  the  IVIarshall  Primer,  its  unabashed  zeal 
and  audacious  tone,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  John 
ByddcU  who  first  broke  through  the  ancient  restriction,  probably 
about  October  1 534,  when  he  offered  for  sale  to  his  fellow  Eng- 
lishmen that  most  interesting  product  of  his  shop  "at  the  signc 
of  our  Lady  of  pytye": 

A  Prymer  in  Englyshe,  with  certeyn  prayers  &  godly  meditations,  very 
necessary  for  all  people  that  vnderstonde  not  the  Latyne  tongue. 


NOTES 

1.  A  Shorl-Title  Catalogue  of  Books  Printed  in  England,  .  .  .  1475—1640, 
by  Poliard  and  Redgrave  (I^ondon:  1926);  hereafter  cited  as  the 
STC.  The  Testament  referred  to  is  listed  as  No.  2831.  It  is  No.  6  in 
Ery's  Bibliographical  Description  oj  the  Editions  of  the  Xew  Testament, 
TyndaWs  Version  (London:  1878).  Ery  quotes  Herbert's  opinion  on 
p.  70. 

2.  Sec  Pollard's  Records  oJ  the  English  Bible  (Oxford:  1911),  p.  80. 

3.  For  further  discussion,  see  Butterworth,  The  Literary  Lineage  of  the 
i:ing  James  Bible,  1340-1611  (Philadelphia:  1941),  pp.  51-55,  362; 
and  Pierce  Butler,  Legenda  Aurea — Legende  Doree — Golden  Legend:  A 
Study  of  Caxtori's  Golden  Legend  (Baltimore:  1899). 

4.  This  rare  volume  is  described  in  Lacombe's  Catalogue,  Litres 
d'Heures  Imprimes  an  XVe  et  au  XVIe  Sie'cle,  etc.  (Paris:  1907),  p.  340. 
It  is  not  listed  in  the  STC. 

5.  It  should  be  added  that  the  prayer  of  Hezekiah  does  not  occur  at 
all  in  the  earlier  of  the  two  Marshall  Primers,  which  omitted  both 
Litany  and  Dirge. 


6.  The  only  complete  copy  known  is  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Librz 
Another,  nearly  complete,  is  in  the  Lambeth  Palace  Library; 
a  third,  less  perfect,  in  the  Chapin  Library  at  Williams  Colle 
It  is  not  listed  in  the  STG. 

7.  For  further  discussion  see  Literary  Lineage  of  the  King  James  Bi\ 
{op.  cit.),  pp.  64-67,  78.  Continued  research  has  tended  to  confii 
Joye's  authorship. 

8.  See  The  Literary  Lineage  (op.  cit.),  pp.  87-91;  also  Henry  Cottor 
Editions  of  the  Bible  and  Parts  Thereof  in  English  (Oxford:   1852),' 
footnote  on  p.  4. 

■  I 

9.  These  two  Godfray  items  were  sold  at  the  Sotheby  auction,  January 
28,  1946,  of  books  from  the  Harmsworth  Trust  Library.  They 
went  to  Maggs  Brothers  for  an  undisclosed  client. 

10.  W.  A.  Jackson,  of  the  Harvard  College  Library,  informs  me  that 
Sayle  in  Early  English  Printed  Books  in  the  University  Library  Cambridgi 
ascribed  this  work  to  Byddell  on  account  of  similarity  in  type  in 
another  of  Byddell's  publications  (STC  25127),  but  that  F.  S, 
Isaac  doubts  the  validity  of  the  ascription.  Mr.  Jackson  himself 
thinks  that  Sayle  may  be  right. 

11.  See  Pollard,  Records  of  the  English  Bible,  p.  174. 
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THE  ANT  AND  THE  NIGHTINGALE 

and 
FATHER  HUBBURDS  TALES 

M.  A.  Shaaber 

SATIRICAL  tract  in  verse  and  prose  by  T.  M.,  usually 
identified  as  Thomas  Middieton,  was  published  in  1604  as 
The  ant,  and  the  Nightingale:  or  Father  Hubbnrds  Tales  and  again  as 
Father  Hubbnrds  Tales:  or  the  ant,  And  the  Nightingale.  The  Short- 
'Fitle  Catalogue  enters  the  latter  first,  describes  it  as  an  octavo,  and 
marks  it  anonymous  (17880).  Then  it  lists  The  ant,  and  the  Night- 
ingale as  an  octavo  with  the  initials  T.  M.  (17881).  Next  comes 
a  second  edition  of  this  with  the  same  date  (17881"^).  These  data 
need  correction.  The  second  edition  is  a  ghost;  the  copies  men- 
tioned, the  Bodleian  and  the  White  (now  Folger),  belong  to 
17881.  Both  editions  are  quartos.  The  initials  T.  M.  occur  after 
the  address  "To  the  Reader"  in  both,  though  they  have  been 
cropped  in  the  Bodleian  copy  of  17881 .  Moreover,  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  17881  is  earlier  than  17880. 
A  fuller  description  follows: 

A  (STC  17881)]  THE  ANT,/AND  THE/Nightinoale:/0/?/ 
YKTHE^/Huhhurds  Tales./[Bushcirs  device  (McKcrrow  313)]/ 
LONDON/Printed  by  T.  C.  for  Tho:  Bushell,  and/are  to  be  solde  by 
JeJJ'rey  Charlton,  at  his/Shop  at  the  North  doore  of/Paulcs,  1604. 

Collation:  A-F»  (Al  blank). 

Running-title:  The  Ant,  and  the  Nightingale.  (Ning  tingale.  on  01% 
Ninoiingale.  on  D3^,  E3^  F2^')' 

Type:  roman  (preliminaries,  verse)  and  black  letter  (prose). 

Contents:  A2  tide-page  (verso  blank).  A3  "TO  THE  TR\^E  Generall 
Patron  of  all  Muses,  Miisitians,  Poets,  &  Picture  Drawers,  Syr  Christopher 
Clutch-Fist,  Knighted  at  a  very  hard  Pcny-worth;  neither  for  eating 
Musk-millions,  Ilanchouis,  or  Caueare;  but  for  a  costlier  Exployt.  and  a 
Hundred  pound  Feate  of  Armes;  Oliutr  Hubburd,  brother  to  the  Nine- 
icciy ling-Gentlewomen,  the  Muses,  wisheth  the  decrease  of  his  Lands,  &  the 
Encrease  of  his  Legges,  that  his  Calues  may  hang  downe  like  Gamashioes.''''  A4 
^'To  the  Reader.'"  signed  on  verso  "T.  M.''  Ri  ^'The  Ant,  and  th:  Nightin- 
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gale.''''  (36  six-line  stanzas).  CI  prose  introduction  to  the  next.  Cl' 
blank.  C2  "THE  ANTS  Tale,  when  he  was  a  Ploughman:'  E2  "7Ti« 
Nightingales  Canzonet:'  E3^  "The  Ants  Tale  when  he  was  a  Souldier." 
F4  ''The Nightingale:'  (verses).  F4^  "FINIS." 

Copies:  Bodleian,  Huntington,  Folger  (lacks  all  after  Fl), 

B  (STG  17880)]  FATHER/Hubburds  Tales :/0/e/THE  ANT,/Ana 
the  Nightingale. /[Creed's  device  (McKerrow  299)] /LONDON/ 
Printed  by  T.  C.  for  William  Cotton, /and  are  to  be  solde  at  his  Shop 
neare  ad-/ioyning  to  Ludgate.  1604.  j 

Collation:  A-F^ 

Running-tide:  The  Ant,  and  the  Nightingale.  {The  on  C4'',  DP,  D4'',  ElM 
E4^  Fr,  F40. 

Type:  roman  (preliminaries,  verse,  prose  on  B4)  and  black  letter  (prose 
elsewhere). 

Contents:  Al  title-page  (verso  blank).  A2  dedicatory  epistle  as  in  A. 
A3  "To  the  Reader:'  signed  on  verso  "T.  M."  A4  "The  Ant,  and  tk  , 
Nightingale."  B4  prose  introduction  to  the  next.  B4^'  blank.  Cl  "THE 
ANTS  Tale,  when  he  was  a  Ploughman:'  D3^'  "The  Nightingales 
Canzonet:'  El  "The  Ants  Tale  when  he  was  a  Souldier."  E4^  "The 
Nightingale:'  (verses).  Fl  "The  Ants  Tale,  when  he  was  a  Scholler." 
F4  "The  Nightingale,"  (verses).  "FINIS."  F4-  blank. 

Copy:  British  Museum. 

That  A  is  the  first  edition  and  B  the  second  was  inferred  by 
Dycc^  and  Bullen."  Collier^  and  (by  implication)  the  STC  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  they  appear  to  be  right.  The  chief 
reason  for  thinking  B  a  reprint  is  that  it  prints  the  preliminaries 
on  A2  and  A3  and  begins  the  work  proper  on  A4,  while  in  A  the 
first  sheet  is  devoted  to  the  preliminaries  and  the  work  proper 
begins  on  B.  As  an  additional  reason  Bullen  has  called  attention 
to  the  pleasant  reference  to  the  bookseller  Thomas  Bushel!  in 
the  address  to  the  reader: 

I  neuer  wisht  this  Booke  better  fortune,  then  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a  true  spelling  Printer,  and  an  honest-stitching  Booke-seller,  and  if 
honestie  could  be  solde  by  the  Bushell  like  Oysters;  I  had  rather  haue 
one  Bushell  of  honestie,  the  three  of  money. 

The  edition  with  Bushell's  name  on  the  title-page  would  seem 
to  be  the  earlier. 
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That  the  two  editions  were  printed  at  nearly  the  same  time  is 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  Ohver  Hubburd's  dedication  appears 
to  have  been  printed  from  the  same  setting  of  type  in  both.  I  do 
not  Hke  to  make  such  a  statement  positively  wlien  I  have  seen 
B  only  in  photographs,  but,  except  for  the  signature,  I  have 
detected  no  differences  of  any  kind;  even  a  few  battered  types 
seem  to  have  been  used  in  the  same  places  in  both.  If  so,  the 
first  sheet  of  A,  consisting  of  the  title  and  the  preliminaries,  is 
very  likely  to  have  been  printed  last.  In  B  the  rest  of  the  book 
was  reset.  Its  "To  the  Reader'''  is  a  line-for-line  reprint  of  that  of  A, 
but  there  are  variant  readings  and  spellings  and  the  types  do  not 
appear  to  be  the  same.  The  two  settings  of  the  first  scries  of 
verses  differ  only  slightly,  but  that  they  are  different  settings  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  the  rows  of  t>'pe  ornamenLs  at  the  top 
and  the  bottom  of  every  page  are  almost  invariably  different. 
In  the  prose  portions  of  the  book  which  follow  the  differences  are 
great  and  obvious. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  two  editions  is  obviously 
the  addition  in  B  of  "The  Ants  Talc,  \vhen  he  was  a  Scholler" 
(FP-F.^^).  With  this  go  certain  added  verses.  In  A  the  verses 
headed  "77z^  JSfiphtinoale'^  which  follow  "The  Ants  Tale  when 
he  was  a  Souldier"  amount  to  40  lines.  B  prints  only  24  of  these 
in  the  same  place,  but  adds  18  more  not  found  in  A  to  introduce 
the  third  tale.  This  is  followed  in  turn  by  8  new  lines  of  verse 
before  the  concluding  16  lines  also  found  in  A.  The  additional 
matter  in  B  is  accommodated  by  increasing  the  length  of  the 
page,  beginning  with  sig.  C,  from  34  to  36  lines  and  by  increasing 
the  Nvidth  one  or  two  ems.  There  is  no  obvious  explanation  of  the 
addition  of  the  third  tale,  which  is  short  and  perhaps  less  interest- 
ing than  the  other  two,  but  if  the  book  was  successful  enough  to 
require  immediate  reprinting,  the  author  may  have  been  en- 
couraged to  bestow  this  further  specimen  of  his  satirical  vein 
upon  the  public. 

The  most  puzzling  thing  about  this  book  is  the  substitution  of 
Cotton's  name  for  Bushell's  in  the  imprint  of  B.  The  entry  to 
BuslielP  and  the  fact  that  A  is  said  to  have  been  printed  for  him 
leave  room  for  little  doubt  that  he  was  the  publisher  of  A. 
Chorlton,  whose  address,  the  north  door  of  Paul's,  is  the  same  as 
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that  given  by  Bushell  in  other  books,  was  presumably  his  selling 
agent.  Incidentally,  at  about  the  same  time,  Chorlton  entered 
and  published  Middleton's  Black  Book.  The  fact  that  the  printing  . 
of  B  appears  to  have  been  begun  while  some  of  the  type  of  A  was 
still  standing  makes  the  appearance  of  Cotton  as  the  publisher  of 
B  all  the  more  odd.  There  are,  I  think,  two  possible  explanations. 
One  is  that  Cotton  actually  bought  the  cop^Tight  from  Bushell 
without  entering  his  ownership  in  the  Stationers'  books  and  is  i 
the  real  publisher  of  B.  The  other  is  that  Bushell  retained  his 
rights  in  the  book  but  appointed  Cotton  as  his  selling  agent 
instead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  Chorlton.  For  some  reason  B  was 
issued  with  an  imprint  which  does  not  state  Bushell's  responsi- 
bility or  define  explicitly  Cotton's  part  in  the  sale  of  the  book- 
perhaps  a  strange  but  certainly  not  an  imparalleled  anomaly. 
I  am  afraid  that  there  is  no  way  of  choosing  between  these 
alternatives. 


NOTES 

1.  Works  of  Middleton,  1840,  v.  549. 

2.  Works  oj  Middleton,  1886,  viii.  49. 

3.  A  Bibliographical  and  Critical  Account,  1866,  ii.  333. 

4.  3  January  1604;  Arber's  Transcript  iii.  250. 
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HIERONYMUS  BONONIENSIS' 
CARMEN  IN  PRIMI  IMPRESSORIS 
COMMENDATIONEM.TREYISO,  1477 

Rudolf  Hirsch 

THE  invention  of  printing  has,  from  its  very  beginning, 
attracted  the  attention  of  students  interested  in  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  "new  art."  Various  collections  of  documents 
illustrating"  the  early  history  of  printing  are  available. 

Considerably  less  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  social, 
economic,  and  psychological  effect  of  printing.  And  yet,  the 
judgment  of  men  and  women  of  the  Renaissance  regarding  the 
merits  and  faults  of  printing  is  an  important  source  for  our 
understanding  of  an  invention  which  has  revolutionized  all  learn- 
ing, and  with  it  all  forms  of  communicating  and  propagating 
ideas.  The  study  of  the  early  effect  of  printing,  and  of  readers' 
attitudes  towards  printing,  is  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  readily 
available  data.  Such  information  is  frequently  found  in  letters, 
or  in  obscure  parts  of  early  printed  books;  much  remains  unpub- 
lished, or  has  not  been  reprinted  since  its  original  publication. 
To  our  knowledge,  this  type  of  source  matei'ial  has  not  been 
systematically  collected.  It  may,  therefore,  be  of  some  value  to 
draw  renewed  attention  to  a  poem  which  appeared  first  in 
Tortellius'  Orthographia  (Treviso,  1477).^ 

The  Carmen  in  primi  impressoris  commendatiorwn  (see  transcript) 
is  by  the  minor  Italian  humanist  Hieronymus  Bononiensis, 
of  Treviso  (d.  1517),  editor  of  the  1477  and  several  later  Tortel- 
lius editions.  Printed  on  the  venso  of  folio  343,  at  the  end  of  the 
Orlhogrophia,  it  was  intended  primarilyj  we  believe,  to  help  the 
printer,  Hermannus  Liechtenstein,  in  the  sale  of  this  volume,  as 
deduced  from  the  lines: 

Hunc  enie  qui  lingua  cultus  cupis  esse  latina 
Hunc  enie  grammaticus  qui  cupis  esse  bonus. 

T'he   identical   text  was  reprinted   in   the  following  Tortellius 
editions: 
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Vicenza,  Stephan  Koblinger,  1479  (Hain  15566) 
Vicenza,  Hermannus  Liechtenstein,  1480  (Hain  15567) 
Venice,  Hermannus  Liechtenstein,  1484  (Hain  15569) 
Venice,  Andreas  de  Paltasichis,  1488  (Hain  15571) 

It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  printer  to  enlist  the  help  of  an  author 
or  learned  friend  to  promote  his  press.  In  1472  Conrad  Sweyn- 
heim  and  Arnold  Pannartz,  printers  at  Rome,  reproduced  an 
appeal  by  the  humanist  Joannes  Andreas  Bussi  to  Pope  Sixtus  IV 
to  sustain  the  printers  by  granting  them  special  privileges. 
Appended  to  it  is  a  list  of  books  printed  by  the  partners,  with 
the  number  of  copies  of  each.^ 

The  Carmen  begins  with  a  praise  of  the  inventor  (hnes  1-6). 
This  passage  lacks  precise  information  of  value;  it  need  not  con- 
cern us  since  the:  primus  impressor  is  not  even  named.  The  follow- 
ing passage  (lines  7-16),  however,  is  interesting  as  a  statement 
on  the  advantage  of  printing  over  writing: 

Copia  librorum  cupidis  modo  rara  latinis 

Cum  foret,  aiispiciis  illius  ampla  venit. 

Improbus  innumeris  Hbrarius  ante  talentis 

Ouod  dabat,  exigua  nvmc  stipe  vendit  opus. 

Historiae  venere  Titi,  se  Plinius  omni 

Gymnasio  iactant  Tullius  atque,  Maro. 

Nullum  opus,  o  nostri  felicem  temporis  artem, 

Cellat  in  arcano  bibliotheca  situ. 

Quem  modo  rex,  quem  vix  princejis  modo  rams  habebat, 

Quisquc  sibi  librum  pauper  habere  potest. 

To  Hieronymus  Bononiensis  printing  means  the  increased  avail- 
ability and  the  cheapened  price  of  classics;  formerly  hidden  in 
libraries,  or  the  treasured  possession  of  kings  and  princes,  they 
can  now  be  found  in  all  schools  {omni  gymnasio) :  even  the  poor 
student  can  afford  to  own  them.  The  choice  of  authors,  i.e. 
Livy,  Virgil,  Cicero  and  Pliny,  is,  of  course,  typical  for  the 
humanist  writer  of  the  period.  Theirs  are  standard  classical 
texts.  Cicero,  probably  the  most  popular  classical  author,  sa\v 
over  one  hundred  printings  of  different  texts  before  the  year 
1477.3 

Joannes  Andreas  Bussi  and  Hieronymus  Bononiensis  joined 
hands  with  printers  to  help  them  in  their  publishing  venture. 
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The  former  used  a  very  direct  method,  the  latter  proceeded  with- 
out a  specifically  stated  purpose.  Nevertheless,  the  Carmen  in 
primi  impressoris  commendalionem  is  more  than  a  casual,  lyric  orna- 
mentation, not  a  mere  praise  of  the  inventor  of  printing,  or  of 
the  excellent  Tortellius.  It  is  a  clear  statement  on  an  essential 
advantage  of  printing  over  writing,  coupled  with  an  exhortation 
to  buy  the  Orthographia,  the  companion  of  a  good  Latinist  and 
grammarian.  The  reprinting  of  the  poem  over  a  period  of  eleven 
years  may  be  accidental.  It  may  also  be  argued  that  it  represented 
well  the  attitude  of  a  substantial  group  of  readers,  and  that  it  was 
found  useful  to  sustain  and  boost  the  sales  of  a  book  which  \vas 
reprinted  six  times  during  the  ten  years  following  its  hrst  printing, 
in  1471. 

It  ought  to  be  stressed  that  printing  was  a  competitive  trade 
from  it^  earliest  beginnings.  Economic  considerations  were  un- 
doubtedly an  important  reason  for  the  use  of  the  many  types  of 
sales  promotion  developed  during  the  15th  century;  their  variety 
is  surprising,  ranging  from  the  refined  type  found  in  our  human- 
ist poem,  to  the  shrewd  and  precise  announcement  of  one  or 
more  already  produced  or  forthcoming  publications*  and  the 
classihed  catalogue  of  books  for  sale  by  printers  and  bookdealers.^ 

EIVSDEM  HIERONYMI  CARMEN  IN  PRIMI  IMPRESSO- 
RIS COMMENDATIONEM 

Tingere  dispositis  chartas  quicunque  metallis 

Coepit:  &  insigaes  edidit  acre  notas: 
Mercurio  genitore  satus:  genitrice  Minerua 

Praeditus  aethereae  semine  mentis  erat 
Non  ilium  Cercris:  non  ilium  cura  Lyaci 

Terrenae  tenuit  non  opis  ullus  amor: 
Copia  librorum  cupidis  modo  rara  latinis 

Cum  foret:  auspiciis  illius  ampla  ucnit 
Improhus  innuraeris  librarius  ante  talcntis 

Quod  dabat:  exigua  nunc  stipe  uendit  opus 
Historiac  uenere  Titi:  se  Plinius  omni 

Gymnasio  iactant  Tullius:  ^iic{[ue\  Maro. 
Nullum  opus  (o  nostri  felicem  tcmporis  arte[w] 

Ccllat  in  arcano  bibliotheca  situ. 
Que  modo  rex:  que  uix  priccps  mo  rar[j/.f]  habebat 

Quisque  sibi  librum  pauper  habere  potest 
Redditus  hac  etiam  nuper  Tortellius  arte 
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Plurimus:  escribas  qua  ratione  docet. 
Hue  erne  qui  ligua  cultus  cupis  esse  latina 

Hue  enie  gramatieus  qui  eupis  esse  bonus 
Quae  geminada  notis  fuerit  tibi  syllaba:  simplex 

Quaeue  sit:  exilis,  densaue:  doetus  eris. 
Postmodo  qui  fuerit  grato  si  eomodus  usu: 

Has  memor  assiduis  plausibus  ede  preces 
Artifici  semper  faueant  pia  numina  sancto 

Vtilis  effluxit  euius  ab  arte  liber. 


NOTES 

1.  Hain  15565.  Republished  by  Helene  Simon-Eekard  in  Ein  friihes 
Lob  der  Buchdruckerkiinst  (Berlin-Steglitz,  OfF.Serpentis,  1927) 
Festschrift  for  F.  von  Zobeltitz. — H.  Simon-Eekard  was  not  aware 
of  the  first  printing  of  this  poem  and  reprints  it  from  the  1480 
edition. 

2.  Printed  in  the  preface  of  volume  5  of  Nicolaus  de  Lyra,  Postilla 
(Hain  10363);  described  as  no.  10  by  K.  Burger,  Buchh'dndleran- 
Zeigen  des  15.  Jahrhunderts  (Leipzig,  1907).  Burger  does  not  list  any 
of  the  Tortellius  editions.  Vouillieme  in  "Nachtriige  zu  den 
Buehhandleranzeigen  des  XV.  Jahihunderts  {Wiegendrucke  iind 
Handschrijten.  Leipzig,  1919)  rejects  Burger  no.  10  as  a  "Buch- 
handleranzeige. ' ' 

3.  Cf.  Gesamtkatalog  der  Wiegendrucke,  \'o\.  6,  cols.  504-507. 

4.  E.g.  Burger,  op.  cit.,  nos.  2  and  3,  of  the  years  1469-1470. 

5.  E.g.  Burger,  op.  cit.,  no.  23,  printed  about  1481. 
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LABOUR  IN  VAIN: 

or,  An  Episode  in  the  History  of  Colonial  Philadelphia 

John  E,  Alden 

|F  all  the  controversies  between  Proprietary  and  Province 
in  pre-Revolutionary  Pennsylvania,  that  over  William 
Moore,  of  Moore  Hall,  was  one  of  the  most  violent  and  famous. 
Moore,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  fell  from  favor  with  the  Q^uakcrs  by 
agitating  for  military  defense  against  Indian  depredations  and 
raids  on  the  frontier  settlements.  During  1757  some  twenty-seven 
petitions  against  Moore  were  presented  to  the  Assembly,  request- 
ing his  removal  from  office.  Finally  Moore  drew  up  a  document 
in  his  own  defense  which  criticized  the  Assembly  itself.  After 
Governor  Denny  had  refused  to  dismiss  Moore,  the  Assembly 
high-handedly  arrested  and  imprisoned  him  early  in  January, 
1758. 

For  having  had  translated  into  German  and  publishing  in  the 
Philadelphische  ^eitung  already  printed  accounts  of  the  dispute  the 
Assembly  also  arrested  and  jailed  William  Smith,  Provost  of  the 
"College  and  Academy  of  Philadelphia,"  as  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  was  then  styled.  During  his  incarceration  from 
January  to  April  of  1758  Smith,  by  permission  of  the  Trustees, 
met  his  classes  in  the  prison.  It  was  at  this  time,  according  to 
tradition,  that  the  Provost  encountered,  visiting  her  father, 
Moore's  daughter  Rebecca,  whom  he  married  the  following 
June. 

On  August  24th  and  25th  Governor  Denny  held  meetings  of 
his  Council  to  hear  evidence  on  the  charges  against  Moore.  In 
Moore's  behalf  Provost  Smith  arranged  to  have  Benjamin  Chew, 
John  Ross,  and  William  Peters  appear.  As  a  result  of  the  hearings 
Moore  was  completely  exonerated. 

Among  the  Franklin  Papers  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Library  is  a  printed  broadside  relating  to  the  episode  which  is  of 
considerable  interest.  No  other  copy  of  the  broadside  itself  is 
recorded.  Hildeburn,  in  his  bibliography  of  Pennsylvania  im- 
prints (Entry  1591)  describes  the  piece,  on  the  basis  of  a  reference 
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to  it  in  the  Du  Simitiere  Papers,  but  locates  no  copy.  Evans  in  his 
American  Bibliography  (Entry  8180)  merely  repeats  the  information 
furnished  by  Hildeburn. 

The  poem,  though  known  to  bibliographers  only  from  Du 
Siinitiere's  description,  is  not  entirely  unknown  to  historians.  The 
Du  Simitiere  Papers  also  contain  a  manuscript  transcript  of  it 
which  differs  slightly  from  the  printed  text.  Frank  Monaglian  in 
his  sketch  of  David  James  Dove  in  the  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography  refers  to  it  as  a  lengthy  caricature  of  Moore,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  saw  anything  but  the  transcript. 

In  attributing  the  poem  to  Dove,  Monaghan  is  well  within  the 
bounds  of  reason.  Dove  was  a  frequent  composer  of  such  verse. 
The  English  master  of  the  Academy  from  1751  to  1753,  and  at 
-various  times  a  master  of  other  schools  in  the  city,  he  was,  in  his 
many  eccentricities,  one  of  the  most  colorful  figures  of  the  Phila- 
delphia of  his  day. 

Although  in  his  Memoirs  of  a  Life,  Ciiiefly  Passed  in  Pennsylvania 
within  the  Last  Sixty  Tears,  invaluable  as  a  description  of  life  in 
Philadelphia  at  the  period,  Alexander  Graydon  does  not  identify 
the  author  of  the  poem,  he  speaks  of  it  in  a  fashion  which  attests 
to  its  contemporary  success.  In  referring  to  Dr.  James  Hutchinson 
he  goes  on  to  mention  the  latter's  father,  obviously  of  a  singular 
character.  "Being  once  called  upon  for  his  song  on  occasion  of  a 
little  merriment,"  Graydon  relates,  "he  declined  it  with  the  dry 
remark,  that  he  could  do  his  own  singing:  and  so  indeed  it 
appeared,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  every  evening  after  work,  of 
singing  out  in  rustic  drone  to  his  hands  assembled  round  him,  a 
celebrated  political  poem  of  that  time  entitled  The  washing  of  the 
Blackmoor  white.  It  was  levelled,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  at  the 
aristocracy  of  the  day.  .  .  ."  That  this  is  the  poem  in  question 
appears  plausible. 

The  poem  is  a  malicious  satire  on  Moore  and  his  defenders, 
and  refers,  beyond  much  doubt,  to  the  hearing  before  tlie  Gover- 
nor and  Council  in  August,  1758.  Although  Monaghan  dates  the 
poem  1757,  its  appositeness  to  the  hearing  m^akes  the  year  1758  a 
more  likely  one.  At  the  head  of  tlie  broadside  is  pasted  a  crude 
engraving,  separately  printed,  which  depicts  the  scene.  It  was 
proba}>ly  drawn  by  Dove  himself,  who  adorned  other  publica- 
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tions  with  similar  pictures.  Moore  is  shown  as  a  Negro,  sitting 
in  a  tub,  being  scrubbed  by  his  friends,  two  of  whom  are  in 
clerical  robes.  To  the  left,  separated  from  the  group,  is  seated  a 
figure  probably  intended  as  Governor  Denny. 

It  is  possible  to  identify  at  least  tentatively  the  persons  referred 
to  by  pseudonyms  in  the  poem.  The  pun  on  his  name  imme- 
diately singles  out  the  "Black-Moor" — further  named  as 
"Vcrres" — as  Moore  himself. 

Of  the  friends  whom  "Verres"  summons  to  his  aid  the  first  is 
"Bigamio,"  patently  Richard  Peters.  Although  it  has  been  stated 
that  it  was  Richard  Peters'  brother  William  who  testified  in 
Moore's  behalf,  the  description  can  apply  only  to  Richard.  At 
the  time  he  was,  incidentally,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  College.  As  a  young  man  in  England  he  had  secretly 
married  a  servant  girl,  from  whom  his  family  separated  him. 
After  taking  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  he  married  again, 
believing  his  first  wife  dead.  The  report  of  the  death  of  his  first 
wife  proving  false,  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  and  became  assistant 
to  the  rector  of  Christ  Church.  Difficulties  arising  there,  he  left 
the  Church  to  become  Secretary  of  the  land  office  of  the  Prov- 
ince. As  well  he  might,  Peters  had  occasion  to  speak  of  Dove  as  a 
"sarcastic  and  ill-tempered  doggerelizer,  who  was  but  ironically 
Dove;  for  his  temper  was  that  of  a  hawk,  and  his  pen  the  beak 
of  a  falcon  pouncing  on  innocent  prey.'* 

"Ardelio,"  from  the  description  of  his  legal  accomplishments 
and  wiles,  is  presumably  Benjamin  Chew,  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  Province.  The  "Adelphi"  are  patentiy  physicians  and  re- 
lated, circumstances  which  point  to  Thomas  and  Phineas  Bond, 
both  of  whom,  by  the  bye,  were  Trustees  of  the  College.  Brothers, 
they  were  doctors  practicing  in  P'hiladclphia  at  the  time.  In  addi- 
tion, Pliineas  married  Moore's  daughter  Williamina. 

"Titus"  is  beyond  much  doubt  Provost  Smith,  in  view  of  the 
description  of  him  as  young — he  was  thirty  at  the  time— and  as 
an  author  and  a  clergyman.  "Perfidious  Tom"  whose  "Scraps  of 
wit"  swelled  Smith's  pages  may  well  have  been  Thomas  Godfrey, 
whose  talent  for  verse  had  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  Smith, 
of  whom  he  was  a  protege.  Godfrey,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  the 
author  of  The  Prince  of  Parthia,  the  first  drama  by  a  native  Amcri- 
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can  produced  by  professional  actors,  though  in  1758  the  play 
was  not  yet  WTitten. 

By  a  process  of  elimination  we  may  assume  that  "Old  7/z/?" 
may  perhaps  be  John  Ross,  although  the  evidence  is  not  certain, 
and  the  clues  inconclusive.  Finally  "Vicario"  is  undoubtedly  ! 
Governor  Denny,  before  whom  the  group  appeared  to  whitewash 
Moore.  Franklin,  Isaac  Norris,  and  Joseph  Galloway,  referred  to 
in  the  last  lines,  were  of  course  active  in  the  anti-Proprietary  || 
faction. 

Scurrilous  though  the  poem,  reprinted  below,  may  be,  an 
understanding  of  it  and  its  background  provides  an  introduction 
to  the  history  and  temper  of  the  period. 

LABOUR  IN  VAIN:  No.  1 

Or,  All  Attempt  to  wash  the  Black-Moor  'vhite. 
Humbly  inscrib'd  to  the  Author  of  the  CHRONICLE. 

Long  with  a  cruel  and  rapacious  Hand, 
Had  Verres  dealt  Oppression  round  the  Land; 
The  Paths  of  Fraud  and  Violence  had  ran, 
And  prov'd  himself  the  Foe  of  God  and  Man. 
Did  injur'd  Innocence  of  Wrongs  complain, 
Alas!  'twas  fruitless,  F^rr^i- shar'd  the  Gain. 
Pillag'd  and  robb'd  'twere  vain  to  seek  Relief, 
For  Verres  was  Partaker  with  the  Thief; 
The  Baffled  Creditor  saw  Debt  and  Cost, 
At  once  in  Verres  Pockets  sunk  and  lost; 
The  Lab'rer  fainting  with  the  Toils  of  Day, 
Went  empty  Home,  for  Verres  stopp'd  his  Pay. 
Lo!  the  poor  Orphan  plundcr'd  of  his  Right, 
Weeps  his  sad  Fate. — ^The  Widow  mourns  her  Mite. 
But  vain  the  Widows  Cries,  the  Orphans  Tears, 
The  ruthless  Verres  wants  both  Eyes  and  Ears. 
All  this  sad  Train  their  bitter  Curses  shed, 
And  call  for  triple  Vengeance  on  his  Head: 
With  Pray'rs  and  Tears  the  Senate's  Aid  invoke, 
And  Verres  is  consign'd  to  K e  and  Smoke. 

Now  rack'd  with  Pangs  of  Guilt  and  Rage  he  lies, 
Watch'd  by  the  trusty  Kerak's  hundred  Eyes, 
Wild  Schemes  like  Atoms  floating  in  his  Brain, 
Revenge  and  Liberty  at  once  to  gain. 
With  Doubts  and  Fears  perplex'd  at  length  he  sends, 
A  speedy  Message  to  convene  his  Friends. 
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Swift  at  the  Call  Bigamio  first  appears, 
Who  owes  to  Fortune's  Bounty  Neck  and  Ears, 
Long  practis'cl  in  the  Arts  of  Cant  and  Cheat, 

Bigamio  now  is  grown a  Saint  compleat; 

His  Hands  and  Eyes  can  lift  with  pious  air, 

To  Heav'n,  tho'  Pelf  and  Pomp  be  all  his  Prayer, 
The  Pulpit*  he  renounc'd,  and  made  it  plain 
That  all  his  boasted  Godliness  was  Gain. 
To  Draw  his  Portrait  needs  no  Pencil  nice, 
His  Composition  all  is  V^icc  on  Vice. 

Amid  this  honest  Catalogue  of  Friends, 
The  voluble  Ardelio  next  attends; 
He  by  the  smooth  Chican'ry  of  his  Tongue 
Could  Wrong  to  Right,  and  Right  transform  to  Wrong; 
Could  solve  each  Quirk  and  Quibble  of  the  Law, 
And  at  a  Pinch  or  make  or  mend  a  Flaw. 
Well  knew  to  manage  and  improve  a  Job, 
And  sift  each  Corner  of  his  Client's  Fob; 
And  to  the  PiaintifT  and  Defendant's  Curse, 
With  double  Fees  had  swell'd  his  greedy  Purse. 
Sworn  Advocate  of  Justice  and  the  Laws, 
He  pleads  for  Guilt,  and  vindicates  her  Cause. 

Their  Entry  next  with  spruce  assuming  Air, 

Th'  Adelphi  make, all  hail  illustrious  Pair! 

As  well  in  Genius  as  in  Birth  allied. 

Twins  in  Hypocrisy,  Conceit  and  Pride. 

'Tis  yours  to  wield  the  Clyster-ftipe  and  Lance, 

To  kill  by  Licence,  or  to  cure — by  Chance; 

'Tis  yours  for  selfish  rnercenaiy  Ends, 

Your  Foes  to  flatter,  or  betray  your  Friends. 

Abjure  your  Potions,  and  employ  your  Art, 

To  purge  that  Filth  that  lurks  around  the  Heart. 

Let  Titus  now  advance  upon  the  Stage, 
Titus  mature  in  Guilt  beyond  his  age; 
To  Virtue,  Learning,  Wit,  who  makes  Pretence, 
Without  a  single  Claim  but  Impudence; 
Strange  Miracle !  in  him  a  Patriot  see, 
Without  a  Grain  of  Sense  or  Probity; 
Tho'  void  of  Genius  he'll  an  Author  shine, 
Tho'  void  of  (irace  be  thought  a  sound  Divine 
How  undcfil'd,  and  pure  his  Manners  are. 
Let  the  chaste  Maid  of  Germantown  declare; 
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What  borrow'd  Scraps  of  Wit  his  Pages  swell, 
Ev'n  the  perfidious  Tom  himself  can  tell; 
For  shou'd  each  Bird  but  pluck  his  Plumes  away. 
Our  Author  wou'd  be  naked  as  the  Jay. 
Servile  yet  proud,  Embroiler  of  the  State, 
Vile  Object  of  the  public  Scorn  and  hate; 
Falsehood  and  Slander  from  his  Lips  distill, 
And  Faction  spits  her  Venom  thro'  his  Quill. 

Old  Hip,  who  by  a  strange  reverse  of  Fate, 
From  patching  Shoes  hath  rose  to  patch  the  State, 
The  Sum  of  all  whose  little  Wisdom  lay. 
In  utt'ring  as  directed  yea  and  nay, 
Came  last; — but  Gold  not  Manners  make  the  Man, 
Witness  th'  Havannah  Patriots  and  Logane. 

Verres  th'  associate  Crew  thus  met  address'd. 
Revenge,  and  Rancour  boiling  in  his  Breast. 
'Behold  these  Horrors!  see  my  rueful  Case! 
'The  Foe,  the  Foe  exults  in  my  Disgrace; 
'Bvit  haste,  be  Cjuick,  immediate  Succour  lend, 
'Support  the  sinking  Cause,  and  save  a  Friend. 

'Curs'd  may  I  be  when  I  the  Cause  forsake, 
''Bigamio  cry'd,  the  glorious  Cause  at  vStake: 
'Upon  the  Fate  of  \vhich  I  risque  my  all, 
'And  we,  my  Friends,  with  that  must  stand  or  fall. 
'Tho'  Verres  then  be  deem'd  his  Country's  Curse, 
'Hath  with  the  public  Rapine  swell'd  his  Purse, 
'Tho'  he  appear  a  perfect  ^thiop  now, 
'These  Hands  shall  wash  him  whiter  than  the  Snow. 
'The  Brush  and  Bucket  we'll  with  Vigour  ply, 
'And  from  his  Soul  and  Body  scour  the  Negro  dye: 
'Titus  shall  hand  the  Bucket,  Hip  shall  pour, 
'And  we  Ardelio,  we  my  Friend  will  scour. 
'Vicarious  Presence  now  is  all  we  need, 
'For  his  Assent  must  ratify  the  Deed. 

A  Message  strait  is  to  Vicar io  sent. 
Who  came, — and  courtly  nodding  gave  Assent. 

Soon  were  the  scouring  Implements  brought  in, 
And  they  with  eager  Flaste  the  Work  begin; 
But  first  the  Needle  shall  desert  the  Pole, 
Back  to  his  Source  the  Delaware  shall  roll; 
The  Sun  be  sooner  from  his  Axis  rent. 
And  the  fix'd  Stars  drop  from  the  Firmament; 
Vapours  shall  sooner  to  the  Center  tend 
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And  pond'rous  Rocks  from  their  deep  Beds  ascend^ 

F n  firm  Patriot  sooner  shall  forbear, 

To  make  the  Cause  of  Liberty  his  Care; 

N s  be  sooner  faithless  to  his  Trust, 

Or  G y  to  his  Country  prove  unjust. 

Sooner  the  Leopard's  Spots  shall  disappear. 
Than  Verres  from  his  Stains  and  Guilt  be  clear. 
Cease  then,  ye  Fools !  your  Labour  is  in  vain. 
For  what's  by  Nature  black,  will  black  remain. 

*  Alluding  to  a  Saying  of  BIGAMIO's,  when  he  threw  off  the  Guwn  and  com- 
menced vScribf,  viz,  thank  God  I  have  now  got  a  better  Trade. 
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THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

The  principal  activity  of  the  Friends  during  the  past  year,  as  in 
preceding  years,  has  been  the  interest  and  help  of  individual 
members  to  the  Library.  These  cannot  be  reported  in  detail  nor 
are  they  official  grist  for  a  secretary.  They  are,  however,  the 
purpose  for  which  our  organization  was  founded. 

The  chief  event  of  the  year  was  the  dinner  and  meeting  pre- 
ceding the  opening  of  the  new  Rare  Book  Room  on  May  27th. 
Nearly  a  hundred  Friends  assembled  with  a  score  of  guests 
representing  the  world  of  books  in  principal  eastern  cities.  Among 
the  guests  were  representatives  of  the  libraries  of  Columbia,  Har- 
vard, Johns  Hopkins,  Lehigh,  Virginia  and  Yale,  as  well  as  of 
the  University  of  London,  There  were  also  present  prominent 
dealers  in  rare  books  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Members  assembled  for  dinner  at  6.30  in  Houston  Hall.  At 
the  short  business  meeting  the  resignation  of  Mr.  John  Frederick 
Lewis,  Jr.  as  President  was  received  with  profound  regret,  and 
Mr.  Edwin  Wolf,  2nd  unanimously  elected  to  succeed  him.  The 
members  then  adjourned  to  the  auditorium  to  join  in  the  cere- 
monies marking  the  opening  of  the  Rare  Book  Collection.  Here 
more  than  five  hundred  guests  of  the  university  were  addressed 
by  Dr.  Charles  W.  David,  Director  of  Libraries,  President 
George  W.  McClelland,  Dr.  A.  S.  \Y.  Rosenbach,  and  Mr. 
Randolph  G.  Adams,  Director  of  the  William  L.  Clements 
Library  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Dr.  L^avid  in  his  introductory  remarks  announced  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Rare  Book  Department,  competently  staffed,  to 
assemble  and  serve  a  rare  book  collection  worthy  of  the  name. 
'Tor  the  first  time,  the  great  center  of  rare  and  precious  books 
that  is  Philadelphia,  a  veritable  mine  of  bibliographical  riches 
...  is  to  have  in  a  public  institution  a  secure  place  where  a 
large  and  varied  collection  of  rare  books  can  be  properly  cared 
for  and  preserved,  and  can  be  conveniently  placed  at  the  service 
of  scholarship." 

President  McClelland  then  outlined  the  recent  accomplish- 
ments of  the  library  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  David,  Director 
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of  Libraries.  As  most  Friends  know,  the  new  roof  was  put  over  a 
major  part  of  the  building  in  1946.  Shelving  for  86,000  volumes 
was  added  and  a  complete  ventilating  system  installed  to  pre- 
serve the  library's  invaluable  books.  Only  clean  and  humidified 
air  is  admitted  to  the  book  stack.  Services  have  been  strengthened 
by  better  salaries  and  the  creation  of  new  administrative  positions 
in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  18,000  Pennsylvania  students  and 
the  host  of  others  whom  the  library  serves.  The  many  important 
collections  of  the  library  were  enumerated. 

Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach  in  a  brief  talk  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  rare  book  collection  not  only  to  the  university 
library,  but  also  to  the  larger  Philadelphia  community.  He  re- 
counted the  advantages  of  placing  priceless  volumes  in  the  Rare 
Book  Clollection,  and  urged  collectors  to  take  advantage  of  the 
university's  f^icilities,  unique  in  Philadelphia,  for  preserving  rare 
books  and  putting  them  to  work  in  the  service  of  scholarship. 

Dr.  Adams,  in  the  principal  speech  of  the  evening,  stressed  the 
necessity  that  valuable  books  go  to  institutions  equipped  to  give 
these  volumes  scliolarly  use  and  care  befitting  their  value.  Books 
are  cherished  and  used  for  other  than  their  subject  matter,  he 
stated,  citing  Walton's  "book  on  fishing"  as  an  example.  When 
the  modern  scholar  uses  the  phrase  "rare  book"  he  implies  the 
additional  adjective  "important."  The  rai"c  book  collection  is 
then  much  more  than  a  library  of  books  hard  to  get;  rarity  itself 
is  a  minor  qualification  for  inclusion  in  a  rare  book  collection. 
"So  when  President  McClelland  and  Dr.  David  decided  that  the 
University  should  do  something  more  about  its  rare  books,  they 
probably  had  in  mind  something  more  than  the  fact  of  numerical 
scarcity — they  understood  that  they  were  dealing  with  the  docu- 
mentary evidences  of  our  cultural  heritage.  In  planning  the  rare 
book  room  I  suspect  that  these  officials  meant  to  safeguard  some 
treasures  whose  emotional  and  intellectual  values  are  so  high 
that  they  are  difficult  to  compute.  Of  course  I  cannot  speak  for 
them — nor  say  tliat  that  is  what  they  meant  to  do— but  to  repeat 
a  quotation  from  the  late  Horace  Howard  Furness,  'I  think  that 
is  what  they  ought  to  have  meant.'  " 

After  the  addresses,  Friends  and  the  other  guests  of  the  uni- 
versity proceeded  to  the  university  library  to  see  the  new  Rare 
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Book  Room,  and  to  enjoy  the  refreshments  served  in  the  Furness 
and  Lea  Hbraries. 

Shghtly  over  a  thousand  dollars  was  received  from  Friends  of 
the  Library  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1946-47.  In  addition  many 
valuable  volumes  were  individually  donated.  Active  contributing 
members  numbered  124.  This  is  a  slight  drop  in  both  member- 
ship and  funds  over  the  previous  year. 

Publication  of  the  Library  Chronicle  was  resumed  in  April,  1946, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  publication  in  its  new  format  will  help 
to  bring  us  new  members. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  the  expensive  rarities  command  too 
much  of  the  attention  of  both  Friends  and  the  library  staff,  at 
the  expense  of  the  more  prosaic  responsibilities  of  providing 
routine  materials  for  scholarship.  Money  provided  by  the  Friends 
is  used  for  materials  normally  outside  the  library's  budget.  These 
may  be  not  only  rare  volumes  and  important  manuscripts,  but 
also  sets  of  documents,  periodicals,  etc.  for  which  a  department 
has  been  thirsting  for  many  years.  Friends  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  more  has  been  done  for  undergraduate  service  in  the 
past  year  than  ever  before  in  the  library's  history. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  university  library  has  made 
great  progress  in  meeting  the  needs  of  scholarship  and  in  fostering 
the  use  of  books  among  the  students.  Its  further  achievements 
depend  to  a  degree  on  the  interest  and  support  of  its  Friends.  It 
becomes  a  duty  for  each  Friend  who  believes  in  the  recent  accom- 
plishments of  the  library  to  enroll  others  in  our  organization  and 
to  make  the  Philadelphia  community  more  conscious  of  the 
services  being  rendered  it  by  this  great  library. 

In  the  resignation  of  John  Frederick  Lewis,  Jr.  after  three  years 
as  President  of  the  Friends  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Library,  the  organization  loses  the  active  leadership  of  a  selfless 
and  devoted  public  servant.  During  his  term  of  office  support 
of  the  Friends  has  increased  by  fifty  percent  and  the  basis 
laid  for  a  more  active  and  larger  membership.  Mr.  Lewis's 
interests  are  many.  Among  other  things  he  is  President  of  the 
Art  Alliance  of  Philadelphia,  the  American  Academy  of  Music, 
the  Mercantile  Library  (1933-1946),  Apprentices  Library  (1932-  j 
1947);  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Union  Library  Catalogue; 
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member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Philadelphia  Committee 
United  China  Rehef,  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Moore 
Institute  of  Art,  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Fine  Arts  Department,  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Museum,  and  the  Atwater  Kent  Museum.  Despite  these 
excessive  demands,  Mr.  Lewis  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  library 
developments,  and  has  used  his  influence  in  every  possible  way 
to  further  the  best  interests  of  the  institution.  A  kindly  critic 
and  generous  friend,  he  will,  it  is  hoped,  continue  the  interest 
as  a  member  which  he  exercised  as  our  President. 

Edwin  Wolf,  2nd,  our  new  President,  brings  to  the  position  the 
vigor  of  youth  and  an  expert  knowledge  and  interest  in  the  v/orld 
of  books.  As  bibliographer  of  the  Rosenbach  Company,  he  has 
had  to  unravel  the  secrets  of  countless  problems  of  authorship 
and  printing.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  articles  and  of 
books  on  a  wide  variety  of  bibliographical  and  literary  subjects. 
He  has  been  Lecturer  on  bibliography  at  Bryn  Mawr  and  served 
in  the  Army  during  the  war.  He  is  a  member  of  numerous  clubs 
and  societies,  including  the  Franklin  Inn,  Philobiblori,  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania,  anci  the  Bibliographical  Society 
of  America.  With  Mr.  Wolf  as  President,  the  Friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Library  may  look  forward  to  a  period  of 
continued  growth  and  usefulness. 

Arthur  T.  Hamlin,  Secretary 
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THE  LIBRARY 

James  Kirke  Paulding:  A  Survey 

In  the  world  of  Washington  Irving,  James  Kirke  Paulding  played 
a  prominent  role,  not  only  as  a  man  of  letters  but  as  a  public 
figure  as  well.  A  close  friend  of  Irving's,  he  collaborated  with  him 
in  producing  the  Salmagundi  papers  which  attracted  widespread 
notice.  During  the  years  following  the  War  of  1812,  he  so  de- 
fended America's  position  against  British  disdain  that  President 
Madison  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  Board  of  NaN'^'  Com- 
missioners, a  post  he  held  for  eight  years.  Under  Van  Buren  he 
served  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Though  today  Paulding's  literary  stature  has  declined,  he  was 
for  over  forty  years  one  of  the  leading  men  of  letters  in  America, 
and  his  importance  is  undeniable  in  our  literary  history.  The 
author  of  verse,  novels,  a  play,  and  biographical  and  historical 
works,  he  was  a  versatile  and  well  rounded  writer. 

Of  the  first  editions  of  his  writings  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Library  possesses  copies  of  all  but  two,  the  collected  edition 
of  the  second  series  o[  Salmagundi,  (Philadelphia,  1819-1820),  of 
which  he  was  sole  author,  and  of  his  novel  Koningsmarke,  (New 
York,  1823).  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  our  copies  of 
The  Diverting  History  of  John  Bull  and  Brot/ier  Jonathan  (New  York, 
1812),  his  most  famous  work,  and  of  The  Lay  of  the  Scottish  Fiddle 
(New  York,  1813)  are  not  in  very  satisfactory  condition. 

In  addition  to  first  editions  of  his  printed  works  the  Library 
possesses  an  unusual  volume  which  forms  part  of  the  Godfrey  F. 
Singer  Memorial,  presented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Singer.  It 
consists  of  transcripts  in  Paulding's  autograph  of  poems  written 
by  him  between  1798  and  1845,  of  which  only  a  few  are  described 
as  having  been  published.  The  manuscript  was  unknown  to 
Paulding's  latest  biographer.  Dr.  Amos  L.  Herold,  and  has  yet  to 
receive  the  scholarly  study  which  it  merits. 

In  view  of  tlie  University's  already  existent  strength  in  both 
early  nineteenth  century  American  fiction  and  authors  of  the 
Middle-Atlantic  area,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  attempt  to  complete 
its  holdings  of  Paulding's  writings  by  appealing  to  its  Friends  for 
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aid  in  securing  the  two  items  it  lacks,  the  Salmagundi,  and  Konings- 
marke.  The  Library  would  also  be  fortunate  were  it  able  to  replace 
its  less  desirable  copies  by  others  in  finer  condition. 


The  Ezra  Pound  Collection 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  charge  of  treason  brought  against 
Ezra  Pound — it  may  be  pointed  out  that  he  has  not  been  brought 
to  trial  and  efforts  to  establish  his  innocence  made  possible — his 
importance  as  a  literary  figure  of  our  time  remains  unchallenged. 
It  was  he  who  created  the  poetic  language  of  the  twenties  and 
thirties,  and  to  his  intuitive  recognition  of  talent  and  literary 
worth  we  owe  the  discovery  of  many  a  new  author  of  our  time. 
Even  the  current  rediscovery  of  Henry  James  was  foreshadowed 
by  his  perceptive  essay  on  James  published  in  Instigations  in 
1920.  Not  least  of  all,  certain  of  liis  poems  will  undoubtedly 
remain  as  part  of  our  literary  heritage. 

Obscured,  then,  as  Pound's  reputation  may  be  as  the  result  of 
the  war,  it  is  essential  that  recognition  be  paid  to  his  positive 
accomplishments.  There  is  a  certain  cogency  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania's  doing  so,  inasmuch  as  Pound  attended  both  the 
College  and  the  Graduate  School,  receiving  a  Master's  degree  in 
1906.  On  that  basis  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  bring  together 
correspondence  received  by  members  of  the  faculty  from  Pound, 
by  assembling  a  collection  of  Pound's  works,  and  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  similar  manuscript  and  printed  material.  From  the  files 
of  Professor  Roy  F.  Nichols  the  Library  has  been  fortunate  in 
receiving  a  group  of  letters  written  by  Pound  both  to  him.self 
and  to  Professor  Herman  V.  Ames.  The  correspondence  of  the 
late  Professor  Felix  Schelling  also  contained  an  important  gi'oup 
of  letters  written  by  Pound  to  his  former  instructor. 

Although  the  Library  possessed  many  of  Pound's  published 
writings,  it  has  also  been  able  to  purchase  a  number  of  items  not 
already  here,  principally  from  the  library  of  Viscount  Esher. 
Among  them  is  Pound's  first  published  work  A  liime  spento,  wliich 
appeared  in  Italy  in  1908.  Of  this  book  there  are  perhaps  less 
than  six  copies  in  this  country,  either  in  public  institutions  or 
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private  hands.  It  is  the  keystone  to  any  collection  of  Pound  and 
a  most  desirable  book. 

In  a  similar  fashion  the  Library  has  acquired  an  important 
group  of  letters  written  to  Charles  Norman  by  friends  or  disciples 
of  Pound,  among  them  such  notable  figures  as  T.  S.  Eliot,  Karl 
Shapiro,  Conrad  Aiken  and  Archibald  MacLeish,  all  discussing 
Pound's  indictment  for  treason. 

It  is  by  developing  such  collections  of  the  writings  of  literary 
figures  of  our  own  times  that  a  library  makes  possible  the  schol- 
arly resources  of  the  future.  In  selecting  Pound  the  Library  hopes 
that  the  material  already  here  will  make  it  the  logical  center  for 
additional  material. 

The  Theodore  Dreiser  Collection 

To  the  deposit  by  Theodore  Dreiser  of  his  correspondence  and 
manuscripts,  and  to  the  cooperation  of  Mrs.  Theodore  Dreiser, 
the  Library  is  indebted  for  a  group  of  material  which  is  already 
proving  of  great  value  to  students.  The  Library  has  also  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  strengthening  the  collection  by  acquiring 
other  material  which  supplements  it. 

Notable  among  such  material  recently  obtained  is  a  group  of 
letters  written  by  Dreiser  to  his  friend  Gustavus  Myers,  the 
author  of  The  History  of  the  Great  American  Fortunes.  Perhaps  even 
more  interesting  are  the  letters  from  Dreiser  to  Franklin  and 
Beatrice  Booth  during  1927  and  1928,  beginning  with  a  series  of 
notes  written  by  Dreiser  on  a  walking  trip  from  New  York,  by 
way  of  AUentown,  Ephrata,  Lancaster,  Gettysburg  and  Hager- 
town,  to  Winchester,  Virginia.  Also  included  are  letters  by 
Dreiser  fiom  Berlin  and  Moscow  describing  his  experiences  there. 

Lincolniana 

Although  the  Library  has  never  prided  itself  on  the  strength  of 
its  Lincoln  material,  it  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a  few  very  dis- 
tinguished items.  The  proofs  of  the  Emancipation  .proclamation 
broadside  described  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Chronicle  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  Lincoln  collectors  throughout  the  country.  Since 
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the  publication  of  that  issue  the  Library  has  received  from  the 
History  Depai'tment  a  copy  of  the  Leland-Boker  broadside  auto- 
graphed by  Lincohi,  Seward  and  Nicolay.  Of  this  issue  forty-eight 
or  fifty  copies  were  printed  and  so  autographed,  but  of  these 
many  have  disappeared  and  the  piece  is  extremely  rare.  It  but 
remains  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  "rejected"  issue  printed  on  What- 
man paper  for  the  Library  to  possess  a  series  telhng  as  completely 
as  is  possible  today  the  story  of  its  publication. 

From  the  Honorable  George  W.  Pepper  the  Library  has  also 
received  by  gift  a  very  fine  letter  from  Lincoln  to  a  client,  H.  M. 
Weed,  written  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  on  Januarj'^  22,  1852.  The 
letter  discusses  the  progress  of  a  case  which  Lincoln  is  handling 
for  Weed,  and  shows  Lincoln's  legal  mind  in  action. 

Agnes  Repplier 

In  our  time  no  one  has  brought  to  the  art  of  the  essay  more  fully 
than  Agnes  Repplier  those  qualities  of  reflectiveness  combined 
with  personal  charm  which  give  that  genre  its  particular  place 
in  literature.  This  fact,  along  with  her  long  association  with 
Philadelphia,  make  it  particularly  gratifying  that  the  Library 
has  received  from  Miss  Repplier,  through  her  nephew.  Dr. 
Sidney  Repplier,  a  small  group  of  Miss  Repplier's  manuscripts, 
consisting  of  notes  on  her  wide  and  varied  reading,  and  of  the 
essay  "Marianus"  which  appeared  in  her  In  Our  Convent  Days. 
Inasmuch  as  the  bulk  of  Miss  Repplier's  ynanuscripts  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  these  are  particularly  precious.  They  form  a 
most  welcome  addition  to  the  manuscript  of  Alere  Marie  of  the 
Ursulines,  already  in  the  Library's  possession. 

The  Horological  Collection 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library  has  recently  been  desig- 
nated the  center  for  the  collection  of  books  on  horology'  estab- 
lished by  the  National  Association  of  Watch  and  Clock  Collec- 
tors. Plans  are  under  way  to  build  up,  by  gifts  from  members  of 
the  Association  and  others  interested  in  watch  and  clock  making, 
an  outstanding  collection  of  such  books.  The  collection  will  thus 
serve  as  a  center  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  horology^  Already 
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about  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  have  been  received  by  the 
Library. 

The  Association,  which  inchides  some  450  hundred  members, 
has  chapters  not  only  in  Philadelphia  but  also  in  New  York,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Chicago.  Its  m.embership  comprises  both  practicing 
clock  makers  and  collectors  of  watches  and  clocks  of  historical 
interest,  as  well  as  the  leading  authorities  and  authors  in  this 
field  not  only  in  x^merica  but  also  in  England. 
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